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NAL PER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Macazine, and 
Tlarper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptl y. 
ig Messrs. & Brorners’ crtention a 
“4 | future to keep the back numbers of these perrod- 
cqls for three years only. | 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS 0 


“Tt abounds in just the reading that: hovs and girls most like. 
It is thoroughly healthful in tone, and en} snently bright and read- 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Aw Inuvsrraten WEEKLY. 
The number published August. 5 contains a rare assortment of 
stories and articles by some of the best known writers for little folk, 


as, for instance, Parts 1, and II. of 
THE STORY OF A’ RING, 


by Lucy C. “Johnny and the Catamount,” by Frep Myron 
“A Charitable Dog,” by Mary DopaE ; Camping Out,” 
by Kirk Mcnror; * Crocodiles,” by BRNEST INGERSOLL, éfc. 
Among the nwnerous and beautiful illustrations, special attention 
may be called to a full page entitled, 
“DON'T WANT TO GO TO BED, NURSEY”; 
to“ Wuitifor Me,” by A. Daaay; to “ Ye Song of ye Gossips,” the 
verses and drawings by Howarp Pytk; and to various sketches, 
pillustrating the text, by C. D. We Jessie SuepHerp, CULMER 
Banrnxes, M. L. D. Watson, and others. 


a 


HarpPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Youne Propie will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A DISASTROUS ARGUMENT. 


HE moment when a party has just made a nomina- 

tion which a large body of its stanchest members 

can not support is an ill-chosen moment to insist 
upon the great party traditions, The BLAINE cam- 
paign thus far has been directed Against Republicans, 

not against Democrats, and itsjargument has been 
that the party has rendered services so illustrious 
that any candidate whom it may nominate ought to be 
supported because of those services, and because the 
party is greater than any man. Would that argu- 

ment satisfy any self-respecting Republican if DorsEy 
had been nominated? If not. it is no argument; be- 
cause if a Republican might properly refuse to vote 
for DgrsEyY as an unfit candidate, he may with equal 
proprizty refuse his vote to any other candidate whom 
he may hold to be unfit. The readers of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY are not unused to see the great Republican 
traditions and services justly honored. But the 
WEEKLY has most inadequately set. forth its views if 
it has not plainly taught that the glorious issue of 
the civil war, the unconditional triumph of the na- 


franchisement of the freedmen, the maintenance of 
the financial honor of the country unsullied, the legis- 
lation of reconstruction—all the famous deeds of the 
_ party—while just causes of Republican pride and con- 
gratuflation,in which all Republicans share, are not rea- 
sons for any Republican to support a Presidential can- 
didate whom he holds to be unworthy, merely because 
he hes been nominated by a Republican Convention. 
Those who hold and defend this extraordinary view 
forget that,a party is but an agency, and that nothing 
is more absurd than to talk of *‘ treachery” to a party. 
There would never have been any Republican party 
_—if Free-soil Democrats and Conscience Whigs had not 
been ‘‘traitors” to their parties—in other words, if 
they had not been patriots. ‘‘I am here,” said Mr. 
BryantT—who had been a leading Democrat—at a 
Republican meeting in 1856, *‘ because I have followed 
my priiciples out of my party.” 
_— | The great traditions of the Republican party would 
— | never have existed except for the conviction and cour- 
Ati. age that make support of an unworthy candidate im- 
| possible. Mere personal preferences, differences of 
~ opinion, even points of policy; may be honorably and 
_ | a wisely yielded to promote a co nmon purpose, but not 
| considerations affecting officig| integrity and the na- 
tional character. The doctrine which has long been 
7 a disgrace of our politics that the men whom a party 


; | | | _ Selects for its executive agents need not be regarded, 

so long as the party is trustworthy, isa shallow soph- 
a | istry which has not been frankly declared and defend- 
7 | ed by Republican leaders until now. Stripped of -its 


a es smooth and plausible phrase, it is the old and familiar 
aq | | cry that we must vote for the devil if he be regularly 
; | nominated. The argument is that we vote for a par- 
, | | | ty, not for a man, and if a party be trustworthy, the 
“4 candidate need not be so. But if it were proposed to 
place a Star Routé swindler in the chair of 
7 | the proposition would be defe‘ided by the same argu- 
’ ment. And the conclusion i¢ absurd, because if it be 
a reason for supporting a candidate for the highest 
place in the government, it is equally valid for sup- 
porting such candidates for all the lower places. If 


tionaF Union, the abolition af slavery, the political en- 


1 character. 


against a party, the remark implies that he is unfit, 
and then the question must be answered, why, if the 
party be so trustworthy, did it select an unfit candi- 
date ? 

How is the trustworthiness of a party to be proved ? 
Not by conduct which discredits its traditions, nor by 
appeals to its spirit and achievements in another gen- 
eration, but by its deeds of to-day, and chief among 
them is its choice of executive agents. If the party 


be under the control of its true principles and tradi- 


tions, it will select agents who represent its aims and 
If, however, it does not care for the influ- 
ences that control a nomination, it will not care for 
those that control an administration. Had the Re- 
publican party in other days nominated a slave-driver, 


‘it would have been idle to argue that it was a trust- 


worthy party of freedom. When it nominates a can- 
didate whose official integrity is not absolutely above 
reasonable suspicion—not campaign slander and vague 
innuendo, but reasbnable suspicion based upon his 
own words and acts for which no adequate explana- 
tion is offered—then it brings its own trustworthiness 


into question, and forfeits for that occasion the right 


to appeal to its own lofty traditions. There is some- 
thing grotesque in the spectacle of a man urging the 
excellence and honesty of a great party as a reason 
for voting for a candidate whose nomination he pri- 
vately deplores as not fit to be made. How long will 
a party which makes such a nomination, and whose 


leaders gravely defend and support it, probably re- | 


main excellent and honest? How long ought such a 
party to receive the respect and confidence of patriotic 
citizens? This is the inevitable question which the 
argument invites, and therefore the argument is not 
one which Republicans who are proud of their party 
will care to tolerate. 


THE PROHIBITION NOMINATION. 


THE Prohibition party has nominated ex-Governor 
JOHN P. St. JOHN, of Kansas, for President. He was 
born in Indiana, and after practicing law in Missouri, 
settled in Kansas, where he served as a Republican in 
both branches of the Legislature, and was twice elect- 
ed Governor. He tried to persuade the Republicans 
to adopt prohibition as a party policy, and upon his 
failure he left the party and devoted himself to the 
cause of prohibition. Governor ST. JOHN is about 
forty-eight years of age. The object of the Prohibi- 
tion party is the repeal of the laws which permit the 
importation, manufacture, supply, and sale of alco- 
holic beverages. The platform recites at length the 
disastrous results to private and public morals, to the 
peace and welfare of society, and to the prospects of 
the country which are produced by the liquor traffic. 
It declares that the Republican party during the long 
term of its power has practically done nothing to re- 
strain the ravages of the monstrous evil, and that the 
Democratic party guiltily allies itself with the liquor 
interest ; and while the platform admits that important 
reforms are demanded to secure purity of administra- 


| tion and the general welfare, yet it holds that they 


are insignificant when compared with the reform of 
the drink traffic; and as the first Republican plat- 
form of 1856 classed slavery and polygamy together 
as twin relics of barbarism, the Prohibition platform 
of 1884 demands that no Territory shall be admitted 
as a State whose Constitution does not expressly pro- 
hibit polygamy, and the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. J 

This is not the first time that the Prohibitionists 
have nominated a candidate, but the organization of 
the party has not been such as to bring out a very im- 
posing and effective vote. There is a very wide-spread 
and strong public sentiment in favor of a strict regu- 
lation of the liquor tratfic, and an important part of 
it undoubtedly favors prohibition. But the temper- 
ance party far outnumbers the Prohibition party, and 
this is partly the cause of the insignificant vote which 
the latter generally shows, Another and more effect- 


ive reason is that to organize the means by which a 


separate party vote can be brought out requires time, 


money, and incessant and detailed labor, which not. 


many men are able or willing to contribute. Thus 
to bring the voters who agree with the Prohibition 
platform to the polls requires the selection of an elect- 


or in every Congressional district in the country, and - 


in every district an active committee which will can- 


vass and enroll the voters, distribute documents, hold. 


meetings, and take care that trusty men are provided 
at every poll in the State to supply the proper ballots, 
and to keep the tallies, and to bring the backward 
voters to the ballot-box. This must be done at every 
poll in every district of every State, and the work re- 
quired is so vast and constant that it will not be done 
unless at every point there is a body of persons who 
are so deeply interested that they will devote them- 
selves toit. In 1880 there were 10,000 votes cast for 
NEAL Dow, the Prohibition candidate, and 707 for J. 
W. PHELPs, the Anti-Secret-Society candidate. Such 
figures, of course, are no index to the number of per- 
sons in the country who favor prohibition or the re- 
striction of secret societies. But at only an insignifi- 
cant number of polls in the country were ballots pro- 
curable, because there was no adequate party organiza- 


it be said that an unworthy candidate is only one man | tion. 


‘testing body. 


In some of the States this year, however, there wi]! 
probably be an effective organization. The pow+: 
of the Prehibition sentiment has been shown at th: 
West, and in the general relaxation of party ties tlic 
probabilities of a large Prohibition vote in sever;| 
States are much increased. The nomination of Gov. 
ernor ST. JOHN adds another element of uncgytaint 
to the canvass. Probably nine-tenths of the Prohil)- 
tion vote will be drawn from the Republican party, 
whose candidates are denounced by the Prohibitio:, 
platform as virtually recommending the perpetuation 
of the traffic in their propositions to distribute amon 
the States the revenue derived from it, thus makiny 
the States partners in the traffic. How far this muy 
be set off by the open or concealed hostility of thie 
BUTLER and Tammany Democrats to Governor 
CLEVELA!'D can not be determined. There will be. 
apparently, four candidates, and in the present abnor- 
mal and disturbed political situation it is not easy to 
calculate the chances very closely. That there wi!! 
be more general independence in voting than there 
has been since the war is unquestionable.. But thie 
extent of Republican independence can not be mea- 
sured, because the number of voters who publicly de- 
clare their intention not to support their party can- 
didate is insignificant compared with the whole pro- 


| THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE English Parliament will re-assemble late in 
October, and during the intervening time the imme- 
diate topie of political discussion, upon which some 
of the most eminent orators have already spoken, will 
be the abolition of the House of Lords. This is al- 
ready demanded by some of the joyrnals, and Mr. 
BRIGHT in his speech puts very forcibly the point of 
the absurdity in an essentially popular government 


| of a hereditary legislative veto upon the will of the 


people as represented in the House of Commons. The 
question, however, as we have said before, will hardly 
be pushed to extremity. The House of Lords will 
vield. It is, indeed, already practically nullified as a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislature, and it has been 
so shorn of actual authority, while its theoretical 
power remains unchanged, that it will still long re- 
main probably as a decorative part of the British Con- 
stitution. 

Indeed, the abolition of the House of Lords, how- 
ever easily it might be formally effected, could not 
readily be actually accomplished. The power of a 
great social tradition is not seriously disturbed by an 
outward change. The prestige and influence that 
come from vast possessions, and a hereditary distinc- 
tion which is not only a national tradition, but has be- 
come part of the national character, can not be abol- 
ished br act of Parliament. . The experience of 
‘‘OLIVE2’s” Parliaments and of the French Conven- 
tion shows the limits of legal authority in dealing 
with such questions. The English peerage, more- 
over, is not a body of Tom Noddies, nor of inferior 
men anil women. It embraces character, courage, 


ability, cultivation, and refinement, which are con- 


spicuous and essential forces in English life. The 
absurdity of much of its obsolete structure is undeni- 
able. The inevitability of its change, to conform to 
the changed conditions of society, is not to be ques- 
tioned.“ But equally unquestionable are the high 
charact r and the great ability which are to be found 
under apronets. 
This Power would remain, and it would be united 
and commanding, under any new form, unless there 
were a total overthrow of every fundamental condi- 
tion of British polity and civilization, and that is not 
to be anticipated. The king over the water, a fugitive 
and forlorn, was still ‘‘his Majesty.”” LAROCHEJAQUE- 
LIN and MONTALEMBERT did not cease to be names 
which were spells because nobility was abolished. 
THACKERAY’s Snob Papers show only how ineradica- 
ble is the British love of alord. Add to that feeling 
sympathy for misfortune, and you have made the loy- 
alty only stronger. Already the political power of 
the British peerage is greatly curtailed. Its legisla- 
tive veto is practically abolished. But until its vast 
estatestare sequestered, and its social influence for- 
feited, ly a general decline of intellectual ability and 
by personal unworthiness, it will still remain one of 
the mest interesting monuments of the older civiliza- 
tion, because still showing the reason of its existence 
and power. 


MR, HENDRICKS AND THE CIVIL WAR. 


IN reply to the charge that Mr. HENDRICKS was a Coppel 
head during the civil war the following statement is pub- 
lished, which was made by him to a journal which had ap- 
parently accused him of want of patriotism : 


“Singe the war commenced I have uniformly said that the au- 
thority of the government of the United States is not questioned 
in Indiana, and that I regarded it as the duty of the citizens of In- 
diana to respect and maintain authority, and to give the govern 
ment an earnest and honest support in the prosecution of the war, 
until, in the providence of God, it may be brought to an honorable 
conclusion, and the blessings of peace restored to our country, po=t- 
poning until that time all controversy in relation to the causes 
and responsibilities of the war. No man will feel a deeper solic'- 
tude in the welfare and proud bearing of Indiana’s soldiery in the 
conflict of arms to which they are called than myself. Allow me 
to add that in my judgment a citizen or newspaper is not servile 
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the country well in the present crisis by attempting to give a par- 
tisan aspect to the war, or by seeking to pervert the cause of the 
country to party ends. T. A. HeNprIcks.”’ 


The highest praise of Mr. HENDRICKS that we have seen 
is in an article in the New York Tribune of July 22, 1872, 
when it was under its present editorial management. It 
describes him as 


“an honest jurist, an able and incorruptible statesman, and a 
wise politician....His record as Senator, Representative, Com- 
missioner, and State legislator is pure and untarnished, and what- 
ever he is able to do for justice and public morals, when chosen 
Governor of Indiana, we may be sure he will do... .He is willing 
to leave all past differences as immaterial to the intelligent con- 
sideration of the work before us....When public morality is to 
be revived, good men of all parties must combine. Pursuing this 
noble principle, then, Mr. Henpricks refuses to be distracted by 
the petty cries of men eager to alienate natural friends by recall- 
ing old-time differences. .. . What we have now to do is to put an 
end to unjust legislation, and reform the abuses which burden the 
whole government. We will not be deterred from this labor by 
those who strive to arouse evil passions that party supremacy may 
be maintained.” 


The Tribune now says that “to judge of the party the 
people must consider what sort of a man Mr. HENDRICKS 
was ‘in the Senate and in his State, and the examination 
will not result to his benefit.” In 1872, however, when the 
record was fresh, the Tribune considered it, and declared, as 
we have seen, that “his record as Senator, Representative, 
Commissioner, and State legislator is pure and untar- 
nished.” 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


THE recent investigation into the progress of cholera in 
France indicates that whatever may be the origin of the 
dis2ase or its methods of propagation, the conditions most 
favorable to its establishment as an epidemic are furnished 
by a neglect of obvious sanitary precautions. This is in 


one way an encouraging fact, but it puts upon the munici- 


pal authorities of all American cities a very heavy respon- 
sibility. The history of cholera indicates that we shall 
have some ten months in which to set our cities in order 
against the pestilence, and that if we have not then done 
our duty, we shall have a terrible penalty to pay for our 
neglect. 

It remains true, however, that our first business is to 
keep cholera out of the country, not to take measures for 
limiting its ravages after it has entered. A case has just 
been reported in New York in which the Health Officer or- 
dered the detention of three passengers arriving from in- 
fected French ports, but released them upon finding that 
they were merely in transit to South America, and per- 
mitted them to wander about the streets. This may have 
been his duty under the law, but in such cases as this 
usurpation of authority may be not only excusable, but. a 
positive duty. Besides, international comity should prevent 
us from “ passing on” a possibility of pestilence to countries 
as yet uninfected. The efforts of all governments should 
be directed to localizing the cholera in the countries where 
it has already appeared. 


DIVORCE IN FRANCE, 


EVEN the most earnest advocates of the NAQUFT law in 
France must have been surprised by the extent of the de- 
mand for that measure which has now been known to ex- 
ist. As soon as the public was officially notified that the 
measure had become law, three thousand applications for 
divorce were entered, affecting, of course, twice that num- 
ber of people who are married but not mated. It might 
have been expected that, in deference to the opinion of 
their neighbors, the great majority of the mismated people 
who are galled by their matrimonial bonds would wait to 
see how a recourse to the law would. affect their social 
standing; and this is doubtless the fact. | 

That the marriage laws in most of the States of this 
Union are too lax, very few people will deny. Most: cer- 
tainly no cause for divorce should be allowed but that 
which defeats every purpose of the marriage relation. To 
i great extent it must be true that people must abide by 
the consequences of their mistakes. But the extreme 
ground that has been taken in France, and in most coun- 
tries nominally Roman Catholic, is no more to be justified 
as a matter of public policy than it is calculated to pro- 
mote private happiness. It can only be maintained by 
Jaw where the sacramental view of marriage prevails, ac- 
cording to which a married person assumes all the respon- 
sibilities for the actions of the other party to the marriage, 
aud a mistake in marriage is not legally retrievable except 
by death. 

This view is no longer extensively held, even in Roman 
Catholic countries, except by the priesthood. The only 
secular arguments by which it can be maintained are that 
the absolute indissolubility of marriage tends to promote 
the welfare of children—whose welfare should be one of 
the chief objects of a marriage law—and that it tends to 
discourage immorality. The recent history of France does 
not confirm this reasoning. The welfare of children is not 
hetter secured because the happiness of parents is abso- 
lutely sacrificed to it, and the indissolubility of marriage 
‘cts as a direct encouragement to immorality. The new 
‘livorce law simply recognizes and faces the actual condi- 
tions of French society. 


A LEPER SHOW. 


A PHYSICIAN of San Francisco is reported to be on his’ 


way East with a small but select assortment of Chinese 
lepers, whom it is his amiable intention to exhibit for money 
in the cities of the East. It is needless to add that the ex- 
hibitor is not a vulgar showman, but that he has a high 
and holy purpose. His mission is to excite the apathetic 
people of the Atlantic sea-board to the active antipathy 
against the Chinese which now animates the Pacific 
hoodlum. 
This purpose, however laudable in itself, can scarcely be 
called a practical purpose. The hoodlum has fully achieved 
his purpose. The anti-Chinese bill was drawn in strict 
‘onformity with his views, and both political parties have 


- served 


avowed their willingness to make any further enactment 
against the Chinese that may ease his mind. Nothing fur- 
ther has as yet suggested itself to him. Nothing further, 
indeed, can be suggested except to send back the Chinese 
who are already here, or to kill them where they are in or- 
der to save trouble. An exhibition of lepers would be rele- 
vant to that purpose if there were danger that the Chinese 
lepers would communicate their disease to the native pop- 
ulation. Unfortunately for this purpose, the medixval no- 
tion that leprosy was either contagious or infectious is now 
discredited by scientific authorities; and if there were any 
danger from that source, the readiest way to invite it would 
be to exhibit a troupe of lepers in our principal cities. 
Nevertheless, an exhibition may be imagined which would 
excite in all fair minds a deep disgust for the Chinese. If 
a Chinaman could be found who had been permitted by the 
Chinese authorities and by Chinese public opinion to ex- 
hibit throughout the Middle Kingdom a party of American 
sufferers from a horrible malady, not, as he avowed, in order 
to pander to a particularly morbid curiosity, but to excite 
the hatred of his countrymen for the nation to which the 
wretched creatures belonged, such a Chinaman would con- 
stitute a valid anti-Chinese argument. If the hoodlums 


' should capture him aud show him throughout the country, 


with an authenticated statement of what he had been doing, 
the indignation against the country which had permitted 
him to do such a thing would be deep, and it would be de- 


‘‘A DEMOCRATIC VIEW.” | 


WE would call the attention of our readers to an impor- 
tant communication which appears in another part of this 
paper under the above heading. It is from the pen of the 
ablest constitutional lawyer of the country. 


| 
| | | PERSONAL. 
Mr. 


ILDEN’S health has improved of late, and although it might 
not have been equal to the responsibilities, cares, and activities of 
a Presidential campaign, it finds no difficulty.in coping with the 
pleasing rusticities of Greystone and the yacht Viking. From the 
towers of his noble mansion on the Hudson the ex-Governor looks 
upon the roofs of West Point to the north, the green heights of 
Staten Island to the south, the sail-flecked stretch of Long Island 
Sound to thé east, and the precipitous Palisades to the west. His 
Kentucky horses, his blooded setters, his Jersey cattle, and his im- 
proved farm are the admiration of his neighbors. Next winter he 
expects to take 4 trip to Southern waters. He is a famous host, 
but just now the quiet of Greystone is deep enough to have suit- 
ed a Germanicus. Mr. ANDREW H. Green, ex-Comptroller of New 
York city, and manager ot the Witt1am B. OcprEn estate, is Mr. 
TILDEN’s most intimate friend, most.frequent guest, and most trust- 
ed adviser. During the last twelve months Mr. Grexn has spent 
most oF his nights under the ex-Governor’s roof. 

—One recognition of Lieutenant GreEty’s bravery and skill will 
be an appointment to a colonelcy in the Signal Service. The Mayor 
of New York has expressed a desire to heap civic honors upon 
him, and the American Yacht Club, of which the explorer is a 
member, will give him a magnificent banquet. The gallant lieu- 
tenant has fairly earned all the honors that a republic is likely to 
bestow. In France he would have received the ribbon of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and in England would have been knighted at the 
feet of the Queen. 

~The death of Dr. Ottven Wenpe.t Hotmes’s second son, Ep- 
warD J. HotmEs, is a severe blow to the distinguished scientist, 
novelist, and poet. The young man was a graduate of Harvard 
College, and at one time the private secretary of Dr. Hotmes’s in- 
timate friend the late Senator Sumner. WenDELL Homes, 
Jun., another son, is a lawyer, and a writer of books on the law. 

—A book not worth the reading, and in all respects not worth 
the writing, is Zoia’s Nana, which the Austrian government has 
forbidden the sale of, on account of a conviction that it is an out- 


} rage upon morality. It will be remembered that soon after Nana 


‘was republished in this city its sale was interdicted at the railway 
stations. Davpet’s last novel, Sapho, has also met with much 
discomfiture, 

—The annual meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Belfast will be attended this year by two distinguished New York 
doctors, Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, the surgeon, whose specialty is chii- 
ropody, and Dr. ABRAHAM JacoBI, who is an authority in diseases 
of children. These gentlemen can give points in their own lines 
to the most distinguished foreigners of that confraternity. 

--The small surviving group of sportsmen of the past generation 
has been lessened by one in the death of Mr. Frank H. Patmer. 
Mr. PaLMerR was a notable follower of the craft. Technically ac- 
complished, enthusiastic in the pursuit, a remarkable shot, of strik- 
ing individuality, genial and gracious of manner, his sudden anid 
unexpected decease will be sincerely deplored by a wide circle of 
acquaintances. 

—The weightiest compliment yet paid to that charming actress 
Miss Evten Terry is the fact that Mr: Henry irvine was coin- 
pelled to close-his Lyceum Theatre because of her illness. She 
had been playing Viola in Twelfth Night, but, owing to the conse- 
quences of a vaccination, was unable to continue her appearance. 
She would have been as much missed as Beatrice in Much Ado 
about Nothing, and it was Mr. Irvine@’s great good fortune, while 
in America, that his performances were not subjected to so severe 
a test, No biographer or critic of the celebrated English actor 
has yet made adequate recognition of bis indebtedness to the wo- 
man whom he is fond of calling his “ siste -artist.” 

—M. Renan, now head of the College of France, has been made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. His friends say tha. ue cares 
little for the rank, being an aristocrat at heart, and < mourner for 
the demolished Bastile. 

—Mrs. Otiver WENDELL Homes, Jun., of Boston, will contribute 
a piece of her “needle painting” to the Cincinnati exposition. It 
will be a panel representing a sunset which she sketched from her 
window, and it will be the first piece of her work ever exhibited in 

ublic. 
: ~—Monsignor Carpet proposes to add himself to the select num- 
ber of distinguished visitors to this country who have determined 
not to write a book pell-mell on the United States. He insinuates 
that the example of certain actors in this respect does not allure 
him. He wants to learn more about us, and until he has done so 
will not rush into print with mere excogitations. 

—FL.LoreNce NIGHTINGALE, whose name for almost a generation 
has been a household word throughout the civilized world because 
of her self-sacrificing service among the sick and wounded soldiers 
of the British army in the Crimea, has turned to account her prac- 
tical knowledge of contagious diseases by sending from Paris to 
this country.some sound sense about the cholera. She under- 
stands that dreaded visitor, having sat up with him many a niglit, 
and she has a profound and rational faith in the power of sanitary 
science to keep him at a distance. The-observations of Mr. Han- 


| 


| 


OLD Freperic, recently editor of the Albany Evening Journal, in 
the slums of Marseilles and Toulon, tally well with thoge of Miss 
NicuTinGaLk. Mr. Freperic has honorably distinguished himself 
by his valuable investigations in those ill-fated districts. 

—Mr. Henry Vittarp is visiting his old home at Speyer, in 
Rhenish Bavaria, and the citizens have been treating him to a 


public banquet and other honors. In the days of his prosperity - 


the ex-railroad king made magnificent gifts to his native city, which 
the recipients have not forgotten. They decked their streets with 
flags, gladdened them with loud huzzas, presented addresses of wel- 
come, and set off fire-works and bands of music. Mr. VILLarp is 
preparing to make an extended stay in Germany, and will soon :be 
joined by his family, who are now at Mrs. Vittarp’s place in 
Dobbs Ferry, on the Hudson. As her estate was settled upon her 
before the wreck, it remains in the family. It is valued at $250,000, 
Mr. Vitcarn’s friends expect that he will be a power in Wall Street 
again one of these days. They say that all he needs now is rest, 
and that he can best obtain it in his old home 

—The character of the late Rev. Freperick Denison Matrice is 
depicted in a recently published letter, in which he wrote that his 
mother once said to him: “If you only act on your conviction 
that Christ is in every one, what a much higher life you might live, 
and how much better work you might do!” “There was in that 
sentence,” he said, “ the clearest divination of what I felt and knew 
to be God’s purposes in all His teachings and discipline whith I 
have received, and of my failures. I was sent into the world that 


I might persuade men to reeognize Christ as the centre of their” 


fellowship with each other,that so they might be united in their 
families, their countries, and as men, not in schools and factions ; 
and through forgetfulness of this truth myself, I have been con- 
tinually separating myself from relations, letting go friendships, 
and sinking into an unprofitable solitude.” 

—The King of the Maoris, with his chiefs, dined recently in Lon- 
don, and impressed one of the guests with “the gentle, almost pa- 
thetic, look of his benevolent face. He was suffering cruelly from 


toothache all the time, but his face had in it more than merely the © 


patience with physical pain; there was a look of disappointed 
hopes at the bitter fate that has pursued him and his at the hands 
of England. One of his chiefs, his brother-in-law, had a counte- 
nance full of intelligence, whose keen black eyes were constantly 
roaming about. He is very fond of music, and every now and 
then turned to watch the musicians, He is more tattooed than the 
others, with the exception of the king, whose face is very highly 
ornamented. This is effected by means of a sharp little bone instru- 
ment that is used to punch tiny holes in the skin, into which is aft- 
erward rubbed the sap of a certain tree. The operation is very 
painful, and it takes several months to decorate a whole face ; but 
the greater and more elaborate the tattooing, the greater. the war, 
rior.” 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales’s party on the 14th of 
July, in honor of the birthday of one of their daughters, was the 
first entertainment of the kind since the court went into mourning 
for the death of Prince Lropotp. His sister, the Princess Beatrice, 
recently visited Chichester, and the bells of its cathedral were rung 
in honor of her arrival. ; 

—Dr. Kocn, the German scientist, now the leading authority on 
the cholera, has returned to Berlin after his visit to Lyons and 
other plague-stricken districts of France. At Geneva, on his way 


home, he was forced to submit to the process. of fumigation, al- _ 


though he believes it to be useless, and so told the authorities. 
“Useless or not useless,” said one of them, “ you must be smoked 
like other travellers.” 

—The late Tuomas Dickson, President of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, was a business man whose successful ca- 
reer never received a check. He passed untouched through the 
various panics, and died a millionaire with unlimited credit. A 
score’of prosperous enterprises received the benefit of his counsel, 
and returned the compliment of dividends; his chief concern, the 
Delaware and Hudson, produces about five million tons of coal a 
year, and owns or leases more than seven hundred miles of rail- 
road in addition to its canal. He had more influence over the min- 
ers of Pennsylvania than any living man, partly because in 1877 
he publicly proclaimed his disapproval of shooting them during a 
labor strike. He lived without display at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and owned a summer place at Morristown, New Jersey. In’ boy- 
hood he was a driver of mules in the mines. . His age was sixty- 
two. 

—The wife of Lieutenant Greety is described as follows: She 
possesses a face and figure of such remarkable beauty that they 
attract the attention and arouse the admiration of the most uncon- 
cerned. She is apparently about thirty years of age, tall and slen- 
der. Her complexion is dark, and her hair and large luminous 
eves are as black as a raven’s wing. On her regular and well-cut 
features are traces of care and sadness, caused by three years pf 
uncertainty as to the fate of her husband. ‘ Mv family,” she said 


to a reporter, “gave up my husband as lost a long time ago, and © 


tried to convince me that further hope was useless; but though I 
have worn mourning for several months past, I could never con- 
vince inyself that I was in reality a widow. - You see, my wifely in- 
stinct was correct, for my husband is returned to we safe and 
sound, and I hope never to leave his side again.” : 

—Professor Max MvuLLEr on the late Professor Dorner, of Ber- 
lin, who not long ago attended a meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in this city: “ Professor Dorner was one of the most learn- 
ed and influential theologians in Germany. His name is known to 
all serious students of theology in England, but as his well-bal- 
anced judgment and his historical studies kept him from becoin- 
ing a mere partisan, he has never acquired a wide popularity. The 
historical spirit among the rising generation of German clergymen 
is chiefly due to his fostering care. ‘Nor was his interest confined 
to the historical growth of .Cliistian theology only. He knew tliat 
Christianity, in order to be truly understood, must be studied in 
comparison with other religions. A comparative study of religion, 
or a science of religion, liad no terrors for him.” 

—GrorGE AuGustus Sata has gone into print with puff fora 
certain English brandsof smoking tobacco, which he accompanies 
with this piece of advice: “Smoke plenty of tobacco (in the great 
scare of 1832 not one tobacconist died of the cholera), in order to 
combine enjoyment with health.” | 7 

—Referring to the occasion When Mr. Henry InvinG was hissed 
at his own theatre after playing in Twelfth Night, an iconoclastic 
spectator says: “‘ A small minority of the audience insistgd on ex- 
pressing a dissatisfaction which, either just or unjust in itself, was 
clearly directed against the wrong person. Instead of hooting at 
Henry Irvine, they should have insisted on seeing the true delin- 
quent, one WittiaM SHakespkare, and giving him a bit of their 
mind. Not that his offense is great enough to merit very severe 
reprobation. It consists principally in having lived three centu- 
ries ago, and written to please our great-great-grandfathers, with 
small thought of their great-great-grandchildren. The humor of 
1601 was different, both in dialect and in matter, from the humor 
of 1884. Some o¢ us, by the aid of glosses and glossaries, succeed 
in finding it richer and racier for the keeping, but we can not ex- 
pect a whole audience thus to place themselves in dead men’s 
shoes, and attune their risible muscles to the wheezes of by-gone 
generations. If we insist on having these masterpieces resuéci- 
tated—and we dounsist ; it is we who force them upon Mr. Irvine, 
not Mr. Irvine who forces them upon us—we must make up our 
minds to grin at and bear such portions of them as have becume 
vbsolete or unsympathetic.” | 
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4. Pelham Bridge. 


3. Pelham Shore. -: 


2. Long Island Sound from the Park. 


PELHAM PARK, NEW YORK.—Drawn by Cuartes Granan.—[See Pace 521.] 
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FROM POST TO FINISH. 
A RACING ROMANCE. 
. By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avtuor or “ Brerzix Laneton,” “‘ Bounp To 
Wis,” “ Tux Great Tontine,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SAM PEARSON, SOLICITOR. 


Mr. Sam Pearson resided in a very plea- 
cant house, standing in prettily laid out 
crounds some little distance outside Mickle- 
vate Bar, in short, just before you came to 
“The Mount.” Very handy, indeed, this 
the Knavesmire, and Mr. Pearson always kept 
open house during York races. The big 
county is notorious for its astuteness in the 
matter of horseflesh, but the solicitor enjoyed 
the reputation of being mbre than a match 
for any horse-dealer within miles of the North 
Country capital, and was as shrewd a judge 
of both men and racing a8 any one in those 
parts. It was considered half the battle in 
a horse case to have Sam, Pearson on your 
side. His practice was peculiar though ex- 
tensive, consisting in a great measure of these 
last-named causes, and also the extrication 
of gentlemen from pecuniary difficulties. Mr. 
Pearson was, in short, a racing solicitor—a 
man who, had you security, would find you the 
money to pay for a high-priced yearling, or to 
settle at Tattersall’s. People who find money 
after this fashion don’t do it for nothing, 
and that Mr. Pearson should pluck a good 
many quilled feathers from his client for his 
own benefit was only in accordance with the 
regular order of things. Keen and sharp as 
he was in practice, the solicitor was, perhaps, 
all the more dangerous for a genial bonhomie 
that was apt to make his customers overlook 
the price they were paying for accommoda- 
tion. His easy, sanguine manner communi- 
cated itself to them, and people who came 
reluctantly, but still with the grim knowledge 
that a certain sum must be raised at what- 
ever sacrifice, were wont to walk out of his 
office impressed with the idea that borrowing 
money at forty per cent., washed down by a 
glass of wonderful old brown sherry, was 
rather a rollicking piece of business than 
otherwise. 

Mr. Writson said no more than the truth 
when he told Gerald that he fancied .there 
would be little to be done with Sam Pearson. 
Mr. Writson was a steady old family solicitor, 
and though his amour propre forbade him to 
believe he was not a match for any man in 
his own profession, yet he had an uncomfort- 
able consciousness that upon this occasion he 
was pitted against the sharpest practitioner 
in all the West Riding. As for York and the 
country-side generally, I think they would 
have exclaimed: 

“What! old Writson against Sam Pear- 
= ? Why, it’s a guinea to a gooseberry on 
Sam!” 

Mr. Pearson had his offices in Lenhall Street; 
a handy situation, no distance from either the 
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Market or Coney Street, both places to which cli- 
ents of his were pretty well bound to resort, and 
two or three days after his interview with Gerald, 
Mr. Writson stepped into the outer office, and sent 
in his card by one of the clerks. That the two 
solicitors knew one another was a matter of 
course; they had met as antagonists before the 
magistrates, and also in the Assize Courts, many 
atime. That Mr. Writson should be received as 
soon as possible was a matter of professional et- 
jquette, and he was speedily shown into Mr. Pear- 
sun's private sanctuary. ii 
“Delighted to see you, my dear Writson. Al- 


most unnecessary to ask after your health, for I 
*“hever.saw vou looking bettet. Sharp weather, 


sir, Sharp asa solicitor in good practice—a little 
overdone, for the matter of that. Interferes ter- 
ribly with the hunting. But what am [ saying ? 
As if that was a thing concerned you! | Pray sit 
down, and let me know if there is anything I ean 
do for you.” - 

“ Well, Mr. Pearson,” said the elder attorney, 
whose formal and somewhat old-fashioned man- 
ner contrasted very much with the genial, off- 
hand carelessness of the other, “I have called to 
represent Mr. Gerald Rockingham, and look after 
his interests in the winding up of his father’s af- 
fairs.” 

“A profitless occupation,” laughed Pearson. 
“ You'll find, I’m afraid, there is very little pick- 
ing to be got off those bones.” 

“You don’t seem to follow me quite,” retorted 
Writson, a little sharply. “I’m here to ascertain 
what it is possible to save out of the wreck for 
the widow and children.” » 

“Tut, man; don’t be so touchy. Salvage has 
always been one of the privileges of our craft. 
It is rather rough on the boy, I admit, to sudden- 
ly discover that his father has sucked the orange, 
dnd that he has merely inherited the skin; but it 
is so. Alister Rockingham lived all-his life as if 
his. purse was bottomless ; and, mind, was not the 
man to brook either interference or advice. My 
instructions were generally a brief intimation 
that I must find so much money .at very short 
notice ; no need to tell vou that that meant bills 
bearing pretty stiff interest, and then, of course, 
came the old story of renewing; after which, as 
we all know, it is a mere question of time. Poor 
Rockingham was so far favored that his fortune 
just saw him out ; had he lived, nothing could have 
saved Cranley Chase from the hammer this year.”’ 

* Surely,” exclaimed Writson, “you might 
have expostulated with him upon his reckless ca- 
reer 

“Of course I might,” replied Pearson, cheer- 
fully ; “and enjoved the gratification of seeing 


-some other of my brethren undertake what my 


very high principles had rendered me squeamish 
about. I have a wife’ and family,” continued 
Pearson, with mock solemnity. ‘The extensive 
borrow ng of money throws very pretty pickings 
in the ‘vay of the legal gentleman who has the 
managyment of it; and in justice to my belong- 
ings its was not for me to let another pick up 
gold afid silver for the pocketing of which I, had 
been vouchsafed the first opportunity. No, no, 
Writson,” added Pearson, laughing; ‘‘I’m pretty 
straight; but you can’t expect me to take off my 
hat and say, ‘ After you, sir,’ when it comes to 
who is‘to be first on Tom Tiddler’s ground,” 
“Well,” rejoined the elder solicitor, I-most 
assuredly haven't come to talk over either senti- 
ment or morality, sorry though I may be to see 
a good old county name struck off the roll; but 
I] presume I can see all the deeds, mortgages, 


and otherwise—in short, all the records of these | 


money-borrowing transactions ?” 

“ Undoubtedly; undoubtedly,” replied the other. 
* Now, suppose vou come and take a bit of din- 
ner with me. I'll give vou a rare good bottle of 
claret, or port if you prefer it, and then we could 


run through all these papers over a cigar after- | 


ward; what do you say ?” if 

“T regret, Mr. Pearson, that I don’t smoke; 
and that 've been brought up not te mix busi- 
ness matters with after-dinner enjoyments. If 
you vill kindly let me know what day I can go 
over j|hose papers with you here, I will eall in 
again§ and now I'll wish vou good-morning.” 

Sam Pearson gave vent to a low whistle as 
the deor closed on his visitor. a 

* Well, of all the old broomsticks,” he mutter- 
ed, “that ever I came across! He's as stiff, as 
wooden, and with about as much in him as is 
comprised within that very commonplace imple- 
ment,” 

Another knock at the door cut short the law- 
ver’s, meditations, and he was informed by one 
of his clerks that Mr. Elliston wanted to see 
him. 

“Show him in,” replied Pearson; and ‘as his 
visitor entered, he rose to shake hands with him. 

“Sit down,” he continued. » “Is ‘it racing or 
money-borrowing brings you here? The former, 
I hope; because there’s « want of appreciation of 
your autograph that makes the latter occupation 
somewhat difficult.” 

“You needn’t be afraid; I’ve not come to trou- 
ble you about anything of that sort. ¥ only want 
to talk to you about the horses. We have got 
‘two good clinking four-year-olds in the stable in 
Caterham and Phaeton; and as the latter beat 
the Two Thousand winner in the Leger last Sep- 
tember, both the handicappers and the public are 
bound to conclude Phaeton the better horse of the 
two. Now we know he is just as many pounds 
behind.Caterham as they will think him in front. 
It strikes me that our game would be to run 
Phaeton out at Ascot, and keep Caterham for 
the autumn handicaps.” 

Yes,” said Pearson, musingly, “those appear 
to be sound tactics. Phaeton is quite safe to 
pick up a race or two at Ascot, whicli will, of 
course, impress that credulous community known 
as the British public more than ever with his 
superiority to Caterham. Yes, there seems a 
possibility of doing a smartish amount of busi- 
ness that way; but we're cruel unlucky with the 


young ones, none of the two-year-olds seem any 
good, nor the threes either, unless it’s that iron- 
gray colt—"” 

And he has the temper of Satan,’” interposed 
Elliston, quickly. “Lord Glasgow was right. 
When you are cursed with brutes. of that de- 
scription, the best thing is to shoot ’em right 
off.” 
‘“‘ Yes,”’ rejoined Pearson ; “I don’t suppose we 
shall do any good with him.” 

“ Absurd to think otherwise. And now listen 
to what I’ve principally come to see you about. 
They have got a dark colt, called Pibroch, by 
the Piper, out of Maggie Lauder, down at Dane- 
bury, which I hear has done something very big. 
I know there’s a big commission out to back it 
by the stable for the Two Thousand, and I think, 
old man, we had better swim in the same boat.”’ 

“All right. I suppose vou can place implicit 
reliance on your information? They are laying 
a goodish price against that colt at present, and 
therefore you had better attend to it as soon as 
you get back to town, or wire if you’re going 
to linger down here. Now I’ve a little bit of 
news for you. Gerald Rockingham is going to 
institute a rigorous inquiry into his late father’s 
affairs.” 

“ Well,” replied Elliston, “I should think that 
that matters very little to you; it may be incon- 
venient to me if sundry unredeemed promissory 
notes should come to light. No need to tell you 
that I borrowed a good bit of money from Alister 
in days gone by.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Pearson, with a tinge of con- 
tempt in his tones, “I can easily imagine that, 
and yet you would not let me give him a hint 
about Phaeton for the Leger. If these bills ex- 
ist, they’re not in my keeping, but will very like- 
-lvy be found amongst the late Squire’s papers at 
the Chase.” 

“Well, if they come into the hands of that 
young cub, he can’t make any use of them. I 
conclude thev are all long overdue.” 

“No,” rejoined Pearson, looking at his turf 
confederate through half-closed eyes, “I should 
think not; but if Gerald Rockingham chooses to 
publish the fact of their existence, and to hand 
them about, now that it is generally known that 
he has been left pretty well penniless, I think it 
would be unpleasant for you, in a social point of 
view.” 

Sam Pearson was pretty unscrupulous, and 
a very keen practitioner to boot, but even he 
stood aghast sometimes at the cynical, cold- 
blooded selfishness of Cuthbert Elliston. From 
his boyhood Elliston had never left a desire un- 
gratified that could be obtained at the expense 
of his fellows. What it might cost them was a 
matter of litthe moment to him. Of good fam- 
ily, he still held a brave front before the world, 
though there were items in his record which, if 
brought to light, were even more than the easy- 
going society of our times could condone. Ruth- 
less he had been from his youth to either man or 
woman, sacrificing them all in turn to the mere 
gratification of the moment; but he was a good- 
looking man even vet, with a plausible manner 


ple in his favor; in reality false, heartless, and re- 
lentless as a panther, and well-nigh as dangerous 
, When brought to bay. Whatever his short-com- 
ings might be, there were three things which no 
one could aceuse Cuthbert Elliston of lacking— 
nerve, determination, and bitterness of tongue; 
and yet no one who didn’t know him would have 
guessed what savage sarcasm could fall from the 
lips of a man rather remarkable for his low train- 
ed tones. “4 | 

‘“‘There’s something in what you say, Pearson,” 
he remarked, as he lit a cigarette, “but you don’t 
quite understand the game, you see. You’re a 
devilish clever solicitor, and there’s no better 
judge of racing in England, but. you know about 
as much of London society as you do of Central 
Africa. Used as you suggest by Alister Rock- 
ingham, known all through the London world, 
the story of these bills would have been, as you 
Say, a very unpleasant fact to face; but in the 
hands of a boy like Gerald, known to nobody, 
the thing is very different. Bah! that for any 
harm he could do me!” and Cuthbert Elliston 
snapped his fingers coutemptuously. 

“ You’re quite right, Elliston,” replied Pearson, 
good-humoredly ; ‘‘I don’t pretend to any know- 
ledge of the London world. Iheard from Greyson 
vesterday morning, and he says the horses are all 
doing well, and coming on nicely. It’s no use our 
going over to Riddleton yet, but you must come 
down and put up with me a little later on, and 
we'll go over there and have a regular talk with 
Greyson about the forth-coming campaign. He 
will know still more about the nags then than he 
does now. I suppose you go back to town pretty 
soon ?” 

“Off by the afternoon train, and as I want to 
get something to eat before I start, I shall wish 
you good-by. Drop mea line when vou want me. 
As you say, Visiting a training ground at this time 
of year ts d———d cold and unprofitable. Good-by,” 
and so saying Mr. Elliston strolled leisurely out 
of the room, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE REV. ROBERT THORNDYKE. 


Two months have elapsed since Alister Rock- 
ingham’s death, and his widow and daughter are 
established in a small house just outside the Min- 
ster Close. They have not as yet made any fresh 
acquaintances, but the Rockinghams of Cranley 
Chase are well known to all the principal Church 
dignitaries in York, and none of them had failed 
to leave cards on them. Alister Rockingham had 
been a verv popular man—“a right good fellow— 
no one’s enemy but his own,” was the universal 
verdict— and sincere commiseration for Mrs. 
Rockingham and her children was the general 
feeling all through the city and the country-side. 


What had become of Gerald, no one exactly knew. 


and soft caressing address, apt to prepossess peo-. 


He had disappeared immediately after establish- 
ing his mother and sister in their present modest 
abode, and all they knéw about him was that he 
was in Cambridgeshire, where he said that he had 
got work to do which would enable him to get a 
living, though it was naturally quite unconnected 


‘with the University. Poor Mrs. Rockingham 


troubled herself very little about what this occu- 
pation might be. But with Ellen it was different, 
and she felt very inquisitive as to what it was 
her brother was doing; but his father’s death 
had made a great difference in Gerald; he had 
passed from boyhood to manhood at one bound, 
and to all inquiries from his sister made short 
answer, adding that she might deem his present 
employment derogatory to a Rockingham, but 
that Rockinghams must live, and that he found 
it impossible to do so on the family dignity. 
Miss Rockingham was not a little astonished ; “he 
recognized quite as quickly as her mother Jid 
the change in Gerald’s character. As his elder, 
she had been accustomed to patronize and some- 
times snub him: she understood now that this 
phase of sisterly subjugation was passed. Qur 
relatives are a little slow to do this, and are 
wont to overlook the fact that we are no longer 
children. 

“It’s a come-down, mother, after Cranley 
Chase; still, the little house is clean and com- 
fortable, and I shouldn’t so much mind if it wasn’t 
for the terrible want of earnestness of purpose 
manifest amongst all these Cathedral dignitaries. 
They seem to think choral services and brilliant 
sermons are the limit of their calling. I miss my 
work at Cranley dreadfully; I feel myself, so 
utterly useless here.” 

‘“*T am sure you need not fret, dear Ellen, al out 
that. There are plenty of parish priests in York 
who are quite outside the Minster circle; in a 
big city like this you may depend on it any of 


these will find you plenty of such employment as 


you wish for without difficulty.” | 
“Yes; I heard yesterday that the Rector of St. 
Margaret’s was a real hard-working parish priest. 
I think, mother, I should like to make his ac- 
quaintance.” 


— “Surely there will be time enough, child, for 
that later on. We are still within the shadow of 


our great loss.” 

“True, dearest mother,” cried the girl, rising, 
and caressing her as she spoke, “ but grief be- 
comes no easier to bear to people of my age and 
temperament by sitting still witlf our hands. in 
our lap. I want work,” continued Ellen; almost 
passionately—“ something to take me out of my- 
self. I have been accustomed to a good deal of 
it, you know, during the last two or three years, 
and this enforced idleness maddens me. Pray 
don’t think that I have forgotten our trouble any 
more than yourself; but we do not all meet our 
sorrows in similar fashion.” 

Mrs. Rockingham stared at her daughter in no 
little astonishment. Ellen was a singularly un- 
demonstrative young woman, sparing of her ca- 
resses, and reticent of any display of emo‘ion; 
one of those self-contained natures that, then 
they are really moved, are wont to astonish | hose 
nearest and dearest to them. Whether in love, 
anger, or righteous indignation, the habitual re- 
straints once broken down they rage like @ tor- 
nado,;and the intensity of their emotions, once 
exhausted, seems to collapse with a sob and a 
shiver, after the manner of such fierce and fitful 
storms. Ellen Rockingham had, so to speak, 
been for the last three vears beating against the 
bars,, A quick, clever, intellectual girl, the dull 


country society to which she had been condemn- 
ed wearied her to death ; for, since she had come. 


out, the Squire’s reduced means had not admitted 
of indulgence in a London season for his wife 
and daughter. A few weeks for himself, en 
garcon, about Epsom and Ascot times, had been 
all he could afford; while the ladies were left to 
vegetate in Cranley Chase. Now and again she 
met at some of the great houses in the neighbor- 
hood a few brilliant talkers from that great world 
which it seemed she was never destined to enter ; 
and so at last, to relieve the intolerable dullness, 
Ellen Rockingham chose to consider herself en- 
dowed with a mission—namely, that of the re- 
generation of the rustic population of Cranley. 
Well, she took it out of herself a good deal in 
this way, and that, with the assistance of long 
solitary gallops on the back of her favorite mare, 
had constituted her life for the last two or three 
years. She got on badly with girls of her own 
age; questions of paramount importance in their 


minds had no interest for her. Dress! No one - 


could ever say but what Miss Rockingham was 
well dressed ; but still it was due to no ex ?>rtion 
on her part. She had a good figure, a nother 
with exquisite taste, and a veryclever maid, Un- 
der which circumstances a young lady may be 
faultless in costume without paying much atten- 
tion to it herself. Indeed, I have heard it’ whis- 
pered more than once that there are great ladies 
whose appearance would be benefited considera- 
bly if they would only leave such matters to their 
maid and dressmaker. 


To say that the choral service of the Minster | 


was anything new to Miss Rockingham would, of 
course, be absurd ; she had attended service there 
often, and had arrived at the conclusion jabout 
the clergy connected with the Cathedral uyion no 
grounds whatever. They might be what sie im- 
agined them—drawing good salaries, addi ted: to 
good dinners, and thinking they were thor jughly 
discharging the duties of their station by seeing 
that the music part of the services was as good as 
possible; but Miss Rockingham was notdn the 
least behind the scenes, and these men might 
possibly be quite as much given to “ good works” 
as Miss Rockingham herself, and perhaps 4 little 
more judicious in the manner of them. Ellen had 
fallen unfortunately under the austere influence 
of the Low-Church Rector of Cranley, an excel- 
lent, well-meaning man in the pulpit, what Bax- 
ter describes as a “ pious and painful preacher” ; 
but a man who unfortunately deemed any show 


of geniality of disposition not in accordance With 
his profession. The Cranley people, I fancy. inj. 
nitely preferred his predecessor, who troubled 
himself more about the hounds and “ Scott’s Dey. 
by lot” than the schools; who didn’t preach, but 
simply read two short, drowsy sermons on Su). 

day, yet was ever open-handed and sympathetic 


with his parishioners in their trouble. 


Miss Rockingham, thrown by compulsion a 
good deal on her own thoughts, found herself 
perpetually musing over what this Rector of St. 
Margaret’s might be like. He was a man much 
talked about.in York just then. He had some. 
what scandalized the dons of the Cathedral by 
what they were pleased to term his utter want of 
dignity and sense of his position. These rather 
High-Churchmen were a little aghast at his demo. 
cratic tendencies. They talked patronizingly tc 
the poorer members of their flocks : the Reverend 
Robert Thorndyke would shake hands with his 
shoemaker, and treat him perfectly as an. equal. 
At the same time there could be no doubt that 
he was a most energetic, hard-working man in 
his parish; in fact, as far as Miss Rockingham - 
could ‘hear, he was perfectly irrepressible, alwavs 
bubbling over with energy, and throwing himself 
into whatever he took up with a vehemence tht 
usually swept all before it. There was a want of 
reverence, tov, for the ecclesiastical authorities 
that some of the ladies of York especially shook 
their heads over. He had been known to contra- 
dict the Dean, and even to argue with the Arch- 
bishop. A desperate, contumacious man this, 
with a strong will and opinions of his own, and 
who, moreover, by no manner of means could be 
made to understand that it would be more proper 


| to subdue these opinions in the presence of his 


superiors. There, again, was a case of the man’s 
moral obliquity! He couldn’t be made to under- 
stand that he had any superiors. The more Miss 
Rockinghatn heard of the Reverend Robert Thorn- 
dyke, the more curious she became to see him. 
She pictured him to herself as a somewhat ascetic, 
Low-Church, Puritanical clergyman, ablaze with 
all the fire and enthusiasm of a John Knox—one 
who railed at all High-Church doctrines, stern in 
his denunciation of anything which savored of 
Roman Catholicism as the great Scotch reformer. 
And one Sunday afternoon Miss Rockingham put 
on her bonnet, and informed her mother that she 
was about to attend service at St. Margaret’s. 
She arrived there in good time, thereby obtaining 
a good seat almost facing the pulpit. A few 
niinutes, and the Rector entered the reading-desk, 
and Miss Rockingham opened her eyes wide. No 
one could say that the Rev. Robert Thorndyke 
was in the least deficient in dignity in the pulpit, 
whatever he might be elsewhere. But then he 
was so utterly unlike what Miss Rockingham had 
imagined. Instead of the pale, ascetic divine she 
had pictured to herself, the clergyman who com- 
menced to read the service was a man of about 
four or five and thirty years of age, standing at 
least six feet one in his boots, with crisp brown 
curly hair, bright: blue eyes, which, though now 
composed, one could see at a glance had a laugh 
in them, and a somewhat florid complexion. An- 
other moment, and his voice rang through the 
building, clear, sonorous, and musical, and when 
the prayers were over Miss Rockingham thought 
she had never heard them more impressively 
read ; and then she composed herself for the five- 
and-forty minutes’ serious discourse which she 
felt sure was to follow. But here Miss Rocking- 
ham was destined to be still further astonished. 
In a quarter of an hour Mr. Thorndyke had said 
his say, and had preached a sermon breathing 
hope and charity, which presented a rather start- 
ling contrast to that weary catalogue of pains and 


| penalties to which she had been accustomed to 


listen in Cranley church. The sharp, nervous, 
incisive sentences made a great impression on 
Miss Rockingham. What this man had to say 
he had said in such a clear, distinct fashion that 
a child might almost have followed him, whereas 
the clergyman at whose feet she had till lately 
sat was wont to be not only involved and wan- 
dering in his discourse, but to dwell with unctu- 
ous emphasis on all the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

A; Miss Rockingham walked home, I’m afraid 
she was thinking rather more of the preacher 
than of the service at which she had assisted. A 
clever girl herself, she recognized that short and 
apparently. simple sermon as the work of a clev- 
er man, and came to the conclusion that for the 
future she would attend church at St. Margaret's. 
This was comforting to her, for to get their doc- 
trine to their minds is sometimes a great tribu- 
lation to young ladies. 

“Well, Ellen,” said Mrs. Rockingham, as her 
daugliter entered the drawing-room, “ were you 
pleased with the service at St. Margaret’s ?” 

“Very much, mother; but anything more un- 
like what I fancied him than the Reverend Rob- 
ert Thorndyke is, it is impossible to conceive. 
He wears a mustache, and looks more like a 
dragoon than a clergyman, but he reads the serv- 
ice beautifully, and preached such a clever ser- 


mon.’ 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


GREELY’S FAR NORTH. 


Tux full record of the scientific discoveries of 
the GreELy party is not yet available for exam!- 
nation. If the press reports are corroborated, 
however, the present expedition must take first 
rank in arctic exploration. It has determined 
conclusively that man may live comfortably at a 
temperature of —59° Fahrenheit, and by artifi- 
cial means conform himself to an inconceivable 
environment. During the long arctic night the 
explorers lived in a house within a house. They 
breakfasted at eight, lunched lightly at eleven 
A.M. and nine p.M.,and dined at four, Observa- 
tions were taken daily in meteorology, astronomy, 
magnetism, sea temperatures, ice thicknesses, 
tidal motion, and velocity of sound at different 
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temperatures. Military discipline, one hour’s 
exercise day, and a weekly bath were re- 
quired of all. The living apartments were kept 
clean. National holidays were observed with an 
extra dinner, and an interchange of presents on 
Christmas. Thus the dread disease of scurvy, 
which wore out two ships’ crews for NaREs, was 
ted, anda fairly contented life enjoved. 
Arctic research has advanced about three hun- 
dred miles northward since Barrin immortalized 
himself in the year 1616. Since that time Eng- 
land’s Union Jack has led the van in polar re- 
search until, on May 13, Lieutenant Lockwoop 
planted the Stars and Stripes over four miles north 
and forty-two degrees east of the highest north- 
ern latitude known. Parry in 1827 reached lat- 
itude 79°; Kane, 80° 30’ in 1854; Hayes, 81° 
20)’ in 1861; Hatt, 82° 16’ in 1871; and Nargs, 
s3° 20’ in 1876. These latitudes are given ap- 
proximately. Lieutenant Lockwoop stopped at 


latitude 83° 24’, but saw and computed 83° 35’, . 


which most northern land now known he called 
Cape Robert Lincoln. The journey to and from 
this point oceupied fifty-nine days. It would 
<eem from accounts of it that even at a tempera- 
ture of ininus sixty-one degrees hares, lemmings, 
ptarmigan, snow-birds, snowy owls, polar bears, 
musk-oxen, and even vegetation exist and thrive. 
Grinnell Land was quite thoroughly explored. 
Luke Hazen, of either 600 or 3700 square miles 
area (the dispatches are contradictory ), was discov- 
ered therein. It would be interesting to know more 
of this fresh-water body and its inhabitants, if any. 
NorRDENSKJOLD discovered that late in the summer, 
creat rivers, formed of melted ice, with icy beds 
and banks, make travel in the north impossible 
without small boats. Lake Hazen is described 
as being fed by streams from the ice cap of north- 
ern Grinnell Land, and emptying into Weyprecht 
Fiord. It was discovered in April, when some 
open water was seen. Doubtless in August a 
much larger sized lake, fed by innumerable large 
and swift-flowing rivers, would have been found. 
This lake, named after General Hazen, is the most 
northern fresh-water body on the globe, one-fourth 
in size of Lake Erie. Lying contiguously to it, 
and parallel with the United States Mountains, 
were two ranges named after Senator Concer and 
the late President Garrirtp. The highest land 
in the latter range, and indeed of all the country 
north of Diseo Bay, was named Arthur Peak. = It 
is 5000 feet in height. 

On the shores of Lake Hazen the remains of 
an Esquimaux village were found, apparently the 
most northern habitation attempted by the Es- 
quimaux. Here were evidences of possession 
by this people of dogs, sledges, and iron. It 
would argue that at no distant period there was 
a beautiful valley about the lake, with an abun- 
dance of vegetation and game. That the rigors 
of the most northern climate are slowly advan- 
cing south is evident in the gradual retreat of 
the Esquimanx. From this high latitude they 
have been forced several degrees, and that for 
no lack of game. Add to this the migration of 
Icelanders to Manitoba, after becoming heredi- 
tarily inured to the climate through an ancestry 
dating back a thousand years. Of late the ice- 
flow south has been increasing, until this spring 
exceeded the combined fields of any three years 
known. The bergs have augmented in size, and 
this year were described as of enormous size, 
mountain-like, with valleys, rivers, and bays. The 
summers are growing so cool in the United States 
that the great cities, instead of being depopulated 


during alleged warm weather, are crowded. No- 


doubt Major Grexty and his circumpolar con- 
temporaries have data which will enlighten us 
on this subject. It is relevant to note that in 
1824 Scandinavian seal-men found an open win- 
ter, the snow melting as it fell. Kang, in the 
winter of 1851, recorded an average temperature 
of about minus 5°. The Polaris expedition dur- 
iug the winter of 1872-8 experienced. a. tempera- 
ture of minus 40°. Dr. Hatt asserts that the 
mercury froze. Lieutenant GREELY, ten years 
later, records a mean thermometer of minus 41°, 
with a maximum of minus 624°—the lowest de- 
gree vet noted. 

Among the many interesting discoveries of 
the party were some enormous glaciers. Many 
were found by Lieutenant GREELY in the vicinity 
of Lake Hazen, the largest of which was named 
Henrietta Nesmith. This is the third promi- 
nent. feature of the arctics named after women. 
The others are Lady Franklin Bay and Victoria 
and Albert Mountains. The largest glacier dis- 
covered, and perhaps in existence, was found be- 
vond Lake Hazen, in Grinnell Land, toward the 
polar ocean, and was named after Acassiz. It 
resembled the great wall of China, and was at 
first so christened. It forms the southern ice 
cap of Grinnell Land, and is separated from the 
northern ice cap by sixty miles. Looking out on 
the polar sea, not far from this glacier, Lieutenant 
Lockwoop saw the northern termination of Grin- 
nell Land, which he named after Sergeant Brat- 
‘ERD, Who followed him persistently and faith- 
fully during the long arctic night. To the south 
the southern termination was seen, and Called 
Cape Lockwood. Beyond was open water, and 
ucross that a new country, which was named aft- 
er President Artavr. Grinnell Land, so thor- 
oughly explored by the GreE.y party, may be 
called the land of glaciers. The Agassiz Glacier 
'~ how the most northern, and those of the Grand 


Tetons, in Wyoming, the most southern, known to 


North America. If these enormous ice mount- 
“ins are Increasing in size and number, it would 
hot be too much to expect that the temperature 
of the entire continent is gradually lowering. 

_In the history of the world, no journey reads 
like that of the retreat of the GREELY party from 
Fort Conger south. It is a tale of heroism un- 
paralleled. The rescue by Brainerp, through a 


Merciless storm, of three of his comrades frozen 


ene in a bag; the poverty of living on 
“irimps and warm water soup seasoned by strips 


ing the last long arctic night, with a cache full 
of luxuries just across the open water on Littleton 
Island—must blazon the pages of scientific re- 
search while the world stands. 

The -unprecedented passage of Commander 
Scutty’s relief expedition has also its value to 
science. He forced his way through ice, often 
five feet in thickness, by the means of torpedoes 
andrams. At a future time, when some govern- 
ment resolves to appropriate several millions 
with which to complete) arctic research; its ex- 
pedition will be armed with powerful torpedoes, 
with which they may be able to open a broad 
highway from Cape Farewell to the pole. Had 
the millions which for three centuries have been 
scattered over a thin surface, to make so com- 
paratively small progress in arctic exploration, 
been combined into one fund, there would be no 
polar mysteries to-day. Perhaps ScuHLry’s exam- 
ple may yet be followed by commerce, and a 
navy be located off Labrador to batter down the 
ive mountains, and prevent them from sweeping 
south and endangering the coast and shipping. 
By such means only can man aid the sun in arrest- 
ing the future encroachments of the frigid zoné. 


CAMP CLAY. 

The following account of the camp where 
Lieutenant (;REELY and his surviving companions 
were found is kindly furnished to Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly by Ensign C. H. Hartow, of the Thetis, to whom 
we are also indebted for photographs of the hut, 
and other objects of interest. 

Camp Clay, into which Lieutenant GreEty and 
his entire party moved on November 1, 1883, was 
situated about five miles west of Cape Sabine, in 
a little cove, about the same distance from Cock- 
ed Hat Island. This site was selected because 
it was near the scattered provisions that they 
found there, and because there were plenty of 
small rocks near by with which to build the house, 
the party being too weak to transport them from 
any distance. There was also a small lake, which 
supplied them with water up to the middle of 
February. | 

In May the party moved into tent, at the place 
where they were found, on a slight elevation over- 
looking tlhe former camp, and about two hundred 
and fifty vards to the eastward of it. This change 
was made owing to the summer thaw setting in 
and washing out their winter-quarters. 

The scene about the entire camp was one of 
the most wretched imaginable. Quantities of 
débris, old clothes, cans, camp utensils—every- 
thing but fuel and food—covered the ground. 


Valuable chronometers, barometers, and other . 


meteorological instruments were strewn about, 
showing the disregard that the poor fellows had 
come to have at the last for anything but life. 
The tent was an army wall tent, nine feet by 
nine feet, and was pitched with its opening to 
the northeast. The part which is seen standing 
in the picture was the rear, which was cut as the 
first step in order to remove the sufferers within. 

The first words that gave signs of life to the 
rescuing party were those of GreeELy, who said, 
in a feeble voice, “ Cut the tent.” The front and 
western sides had blown down, and the poles were 
lying across three of the party, who were stretch- 
ed out in their sleeping-bags, entirely too weak to 
lift the burden off. Thev had been in this con- 
dition sixty-two hours. Forty-eight hours more 
was the most that any of the party thought that 
they could survive under the circumstances. 

The winter house was twenty-five feet by sev- 
enteen feet, with walls of small rocks about six 
inches in thickness piled to a height of three 
feet. Over the centre was laid the Neptune's 
whale-boat, forming a ridge-pole, and canvas was 
stretclied across this fora roof. Blocks of snow 
were banked on the outside to keep out the wind. 
The door was’on the south side, and was about 
two and a half feet by three feet, with a covered 
tunnel of the same size running out about twen- 
ty-five feet. There were no windows, and their 


only source of light during the dark, dreary win- ‘| 


ter nights was an Esquimaux blubber lamp. At 


the best it was a wretched hovel. 


The photographs of the tent and winter house 
were taken at 11 p.M., with the wind blowing a 
hurricane. Twice the camera blew over despite 
the spread of its legs, and the circumstances were 
such that only the importance of the scene war- 
ranted the photographer to snap the shutter and 
trust to the sensitiveness of his plate. It Was 
with many misgivings that the development was 
made. | 

Our illustrations of the discovery. at Cape 
Sabine, and present the scene which met the view 
of the rescuing party when they reached the 
tent. GREELY, too weak to walk, was carried to 
the launch in a canvas stretcher, while the others 
were borne through the gale by the sailors. A 
view is also given of the Devil’s Thumb, in Mel- 
ville Bay, sketched by Lieutenant CHamBErs, the 
commander of the Loch Garry. 


| 


THE GRAND ARMY REUNION. 


THE reunion of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic at Minneapolis, of which we give an illustra- 
tion on page 505, was one of the best ever held 
by the veterans of the war. The crowd of visit- 
ors was immense. | All the hotels were filled, 
and private residences in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis were thrown open to accommodate the guests. 

A formal reception was held at Camp Beath, 
July 22,0n which occasion speeches were made 
by Mayor Pittsscry, Governor Husparp, and 
Commander Beata, The next day the grand 
parade took place. It was a great success in ev- 
ery respect. The whole Army was in line, making 
the largest demonstration since the war. The 
weather was fair, and the streets along the line 
of march were thronged with people, who loudly 
cheered the boys in blue. At noon the proces- 
sion passed the City Hall, where children on 


of seal-skin; the tale of the awful hardships dur- | canopied platforms waved banners and sang an 


old war song, which the veterans took up as they | woman who takes compassion. on the studions 


passed on with uncovered heads. 
battle-flags were recognized by the veterans with 
shouts. The enthusiasm was unbounded. 


| 


On the 24th a reception was given to General | 


LoGaN at the Illinois head-quarters, and in the | 
_ and verdicts awarding damages have resulted al- 


evening to all the visiting generals at General 
WasHBURNE'S residence. There were sports of 
a miscellaneous character at the encampment. all 
day. A reunion of ex-prisoners of war was held, 
at which about one hundred gathered. 

The newly elected officers of the Grand Army 
are as follows: Commander -in-Chief, General 


Joun Kovntz, of Ohio; Judge J. R. Reass, of 


Minneapolis, Senior Vice-Commander; Ira E. 
Hicks, of Dakota, Junior Vice-Commander ; T. M. 
SHANAFELT, of Michigan, Chaplain; and W. B. 
Hatt, of Pennsylvania, Surgeon. Resolutions 
were passed that no picnics be held on memorial 
days or Sundays by Grand Army Posts. 

The. Relief Corps also elected officers, as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Kater B. SHerwoop, of To- 
ledo; Senior Vice-President, Mrs. SakaH FULLER, 
of Boston; Junior Vice-President, Mrs. A. J. An- 
pERSON,.of Topeka ; Treasurer, Mrs. L. A. TurRNER, 
of Boston; Chaplain, Mrs. ANNIE WHITTENMYER, 
of Philadelphia; Inspector, Mrs. Saran S. C. 
NicHois, of Auburn, North Carolina; Committee 
on Resolutions, Mrs. Brown, of Kansas, Mrs. 
Lotti£ Mryers, of Ohio, and Mrs. of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


BARTHOLDIS STATUE OF 
LIBERTY. 


On page 522 we give a drawing of the famous 
statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
sketched by our special artist while preparations 
were making for its removal. On this side we 
are getting ready for the reception of the statue. 
The corner-stone for the pedestal was laid this 
week, with appropriate ceremonies, and there is 
every reason to hope that it will be in readiness 
when the statue shall arrive in this country. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Unper a recent decision in the Post-office De- 
partment, paper indented with words to be read by 
the blind is to be classed as printed matter, and 
may be sent through the mails at the same rate 
of postage as that paid on matter of the third 
class. The information at hand does not say 
whether this classification covers only such mat- 
ter as is produced by the indenting machines for 
making raised letters, or includes messages that 
may be pricked by the blind for the reading of 
the blind in sheets of letter-paper. If the latter 
are included, the sightless possess a slight advan- 
tage over the seeing, which no one will begrudge 
them. 


Occasional waves like tides in the Great Lakes 
have puzzled those who have attempted to ex- 
plainthem. There has been a sort of expectation 
among old observers that these waves would come 
once in seven years, and that has been the inter- 
val between the disturbances on several occasions. 
According to this expectation there should be a 
tidal wave in about two years, but there has just 
been a marked flow and ebb of the waters of Lake 
Michigan at Milwaukee. The ebb and flow occu- 
pies only about fifteen minutes. Persons bathing 
in the Milwaukee River, near its mouth, found 
themselves suddenly unable to touch bottom 
where they had been standing. Ata place called 
the Straight Cut the water receded three feet, 
but soon returned. It is believed that storms are 
the cause of these so-called tidal waves. 


Othello, played by a company of colored ama- 
teur players, is one of the midsummer diversions 


-of tle metropolis. 


Unsuspecting summer tourists who would ob- 
ject, if they had a chance, to becoming heroes, 
heroines, or types of minor importance in novels 
—especially poor novels—yet. to be written, and 
maybe to be published, will be dismayed by a bit 
of intelligence from Boston which must sooner 
or later reach them. 


It seems that there §. 
are “material hunt- A 
ers’”” wandering up 


and down the shores 
and the mountains | 
looking for persons 
in the flesh whom 
they may reproduce 
on paper. In order 
that the forthcoming 
fiction may abound in 
characters of clearly 
defined individuality, 
it is necessary that 
the material hunter ma 
shall study the WN 
son intimately, an \ 

find out his or her \\ XN 
innermost thoughts ; 
and to that end, 
the Boston authority 
avers, the unsuspect- 
ing subjects are in- 
veigled into crabbing 
parties, and in many 
other ways separated 
for a more minute 
inspection. Whena 
man thinks he is en- 
tertaining with ob- 
servations on the 
events of the time, 
his listener may be. 
studying him up for 
reproduction as the 
oily villain in her real- 
istic novel. The young 


\ 


Ow 


Island was indeed a wonderful place. 


The tattered | and melancholy-looking visitor and endeavors to 


cheer him up may be submitted subsequently in 
manuscript form to half the publishers in the 
land as a type ‘of the heartless beauty. 
consolation in the thought that several lawsuits 


ready from this larceny of a person’s identity. 


General Butler’s rare egotism was never dis- 


plaved to better advantage than in his expressefl 


wish that one of the many spokesmen in one of 


the several parties which have nominated him for 
President would “ stop trying to get immortality 
by writing about me.” | 
At the close of the day on which ‘the new di 
vorce law of France was gazetted, three thousand 
suits for divorce had been begun, some of them 
involving noble and conspicuous families. At 
that rate, France will becéme the Cape Cod of tlie 
Old World. | 


Brooklyn ladies who come to New York on 
shopping expeditions ‘are expected to contribute 
about two hundred dollars a day to the revenue 
derived from the big bridge. Allowing that none 


of them-yould think of walking either way, this - 


would require that four thousand fares should be 
paid, or that two thousand ladies should visit New 
York on each week-day. On a fairly cool day they 
would find pleasure in walking across to New 
York, on which trip they are burdened with no- 
thing but the money they are to expend. Butif 
they were to walk, they would not be able to do 
much shopping, under the system which employs 
impudent and indolent voung women behind the 
counters, and loitering cash girls and bundle boys 
on the floors, and reach their homes before night- 
fall. So it is probable that if the figures of the 
bridge management are accurate, the number of 
wonien of Brooklyn who come to New York on 
shopping excursions is not far from two thou- 
sand a day. Time becomes so valuable to them 
that few can.afford to cross by the ferries. 


Being asked whether she could identify a negro 
prisoner as the man who had insulted her, a wo- 
man said that he looked like the person, “ but I 
am not long enough in the country to swéar 
positively in telling one colored man from aneth- 
er.” It is an interesting fact that while there is 
perhaps as great physiognomical diversity among 
negroes as among white men, nearly all negro 
men look alike to persons who are not used to 
seeing them. The same is true also in respect to 
Chinese. It is a less interesting fact that all /ba- 
bies look alike to bachelors. 


Ever since the pioneer three-card monte man 
at Coney Island scanned through green goggles 
the white expanse of sand in search of some o1re 
to entertain, the island has had the reputation of 
treating visitors from rural places with special 
consideration. It is impossible to picture) the 
excess of exhilaration which the original monte 
man and his partners would have displayed if in 
their time they could have seen the throng of 
rural visitors that swarmed out of one of| the 
railway stations on a recent Sunday. A drench- 
ing rain had begun early in the day, and all 
hands—including the “ crooks,” “ fakes,” and 
other reprehensible characters—had decided that 
there was nothing todo but make the best of the 
dreary situation. They were not aware that an 
enterprising man, two or three hundred miles up 
country, had started an excursion toward the isl- 
and, and that no natural causes which were likely. 
to come into operation could stop the eager excur- 
sionists. The visitors arrived unannounced, and 
the island, betraying as little as possible its al- 
most. stupefying astonishment, suddenly awoke 
to activity. The criers in front of the tents in- 
closing all manner of living monstrosities re- 
sumed their howling as naturally as though they 


had not thought of stopping on account. of the | 


rain.. Everything was at the disposal of the two 
or three thousand excursionists, and the rural 
visitors went away with the conviction thag Coney: 
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Rep summer burns to its last ember: | 

Wake, Love, and sing tome; 

Wake, Love, and bring to me © 

- The rose’ sweet late ruin; let me hold 

Great handfuls of the fervent marigold 
And splendid peony. 


And when young birds pipe at the early dawning, | 


Come, Love, and stay with me; 

Come, Love, and stray with me 
By languii pools where the dusk lily flower 
| Pades wita the summer slowly, hour by hour, 

In {leepy ecstasy. 


Or in some sweet’old-fashioned garde 

Conte, Love, and walk with me, 

Come, Love, and talk with me; — = 
For peaches brown and gold and roxy red, 
Upgn celestial dews and sunshine fed, — 

Wa,} now for thee and me. 


Or ‘mid t orchard’s blowing grasscs, 
OhyLove, come muse with me, _ 
Oh, ‘Love, come lose with me © 
The long green afternoons. There, warm and sweet, 
The breath of flowers and smell of ripe fruits meet 
In rarest mystery. 


Red summer burns to its last @mber: 
Come, Love, with many a sigh, 
We'll see fair summer die, 
While August lilies in rich perfume drown 
Tile royal head that wore the red-rose crown | 
Through June and hot July. of 


| 
LOVE AND MIRAGE? 


OR, 


ON AN ISLAND. 


THE WAITING 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


? 
-CHAPTER VII. | 
A CHARGE. | 

THE pose was settled and the task fairly en- 
tered*upon, when a strange sensation ¢ame over 
Arthur, for a moment hindering the facilé pencil 
just before used with so much aplomb.’ 
_ and again ;he looked at his beautiful jsitter, and 
each glanc> but heightened the suddenjeonviction 
that had flished across his mind. He must have 
seen this unforgetable face before. Those clear 
eyes, So lovely and so pathetic, did not now meet 
his own far the first time. Yes, the matter was 
past doubt, At some period or other, and in a 
place indiStinct enough, but certainly not dream- 
land, they had met before. | . 

The revelation embarrassed him not a little, 
for any former acquaintance, however slight, must 
sooner or later force him to drop the mask, and 
he felt now some compunction at having assumed 
it. Yet,if. he should succeed, his triumph would 
need no palinode. 4 | 


Up to this time the sitter had only opened her. 


lips to assent to his choice of position and other 
technical arrangements. 
rose and inspected the sketch. : 
“You have certainly caught the likeness,” she 
said, speaking in the same indifferent tone, as if 
her beauty were no more a thing to glory in than 
the black dress she wore. “And that is what 
these two miss,” she added, glancing at the re- 
jected canvases. ia 

“The simpler a portrait is, the better, to my 
thinking,” Arthur replied. ‘ What we want is, 
not a picture, but a personality, unmistakable, 

*stamped with character and originality as the liv- 
ing face itself.” 

“The life should be there,” answered the lady. 
Then, changing the subject abruptly, she ‘said, 
with affected carelessness, as if wishing to con- 
ceal her motive: “ You come from England. 
Tell me one thing. ‘Cana woman earn.her bread 
there without difticulty ?” 

“Under certain circumstances, ves.” 

“What circumstances ?” the question was put 
eagerly. 

“A livelihood there depends, as I presume it 
does all over the world, on aptitude. <A clever 
woman, I suppose, can earn much inore than her 
bread anywhere.” 

“What do you call cleverness 

“Well,” Arthur said, with some diffidence, “I 
call it the faculty of giving out. Many people 
have a respectable amount of knowledge, but 
general dullness of parts makes it useless to 

them.” 

His -interlocutor seemed to reflect. 


“Tam thinking,” she said, pensively, “ of com- . 


mon people and Gommon cases. Are there more 
children than teachers in your country, more sick 
than there are nurses to look after ‘them ?”’ 

“I fear not. But there is room for a few para- 
gons even in that line. Can I hel,, you with re- 
gard to any especial protégée he asked. 

-Instead of an answer came a questign put in 
the simplest, most natural way in the world. 
“What is your name?” she asked, looking 
straight at him. 
Cencez ment was no longer possible. 
Arthuy started to his feet, positively blushing 

-with confrition and dismay. 

“Pray, pardon me,” he began, regaining self- 
possession as quickly as he had lost it. “I came 
here to-day in the capacity of a mere tourist, not 
of a portiait painter. But when I saw that I was 
mistaken for the professional artist-evidently ex- 
pected, I fashly hazarded the part. And I can 
handle the brush, as you see.” | 

The ingenuous speech and honest smile accom- 
panying it seemed in some degree to disarm the 
lady’s displeasure. . Still there was excessive 
hauteur jn her manner and reproach ip her as- 
tounded | ook. 

“You fre an utter stranger here 9” she asked. 

_“ Entirely so, a mere holiday excursionist, come 
-to this island for a few weeks’ pleasure. It is 
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Again - 


When he |paused 


true I beara letter introducing me to the Prince ; 
but I had no intention of presenting it to-day. 
Allow me to see him, to explain—” 

“The Prince is absent,” she said, coldly. Then, 
after a pause, during which she seemed to ponder 
on what was best to be done, she looked at him 
as if to read him through and through, and made 
slow reply: “ You are an Englishman, and they 
say an Englishman’s word is worth something. 
Give me yours that not a syllable shall ever pass 
your lips concerning this interview.” 

“ Certainly,” Arthur said. 

“They say that your countrymen are curt; Dut 
why may not one word suffice? I will trust you.” 

“T hope so,” was the retort, again direct to 
bluntness. Then, with a sudden glow of eager- 
ness, he asked, “ Will you not permit me to finish 
the sketch ?” | 

Once more the lady.reflected. Yes and no 
were written by turns in that pale proud face; 
she seemed to wish for the picture, but was evi- 
dently anxious to be rid of his company. “I 
think it will be better to leave off now,” she said 
at last, with some show of reluctance. “I will, 
however, keep the drawing, and you shall finish it 
at some future time if circumstances permit.” 

Arthur looked delighted, and at once proffered 
a visiting-card. It was, however, merely glanced 
at, and returned to him. 

“English travellers are not so frequent here 
that there would be any difficulty in finding you,”. 
she said, smiling faintly. ‘‘ But one word: more 
before you go.” ‘She looked on the ground, 
paused irresolute, then, with strange hesitancy, 
got out the words: “This person—this protégée 
—of whom I spoke just now has no friends in 
England. Are the friendless flouted there as 
elsewhere ?” 

Arthur once more had recourse to his card- 
case. “Surely not; but pray let me leave my 
English address,” he urged, feeling at that mo- 
ment as if he could canvass every educational 
and philanthropic body in London on behalf, of 
this adorable patroness. ‘On my return you 
can write to me; I shall be proud to serve your 
friend. But,” he added, with sudden light break- 
ing on him, “I have a letter introducing me to 
the Prince. We may meet here again.” 

A second time the lady ‘oecame rigid as a 
statue. “The Prince is absent, and I am here 
for a few days only,” she answered, with excess- 
ive hauteur. aw 

Arthur, chilled into silence, began putting his 
brushes together without much alacrity, his in- 
comparable sitter lingering as if to get out one 
unwilling word more. At last she said, when he 
stood on the threshold ready to.go: “I thank 
you—and I rely upon you. Remember that.” 

The same woman-servant was there to conduct 
him down-stairs. He could only bow and hurry 
away, certainly in need of no more distraction 
yet awhile. 

The lovely vision of Elizabeth was for the 
nonce effaced from his mind as completely as the 
most desperate lover could desire. Instead of a 
girlish figure in white, ineffably blue eyes speak- 
ing mystery, soft brown hair fringing a candid 
brow, and delicious glances of appeal, there floated 
before his inner vision an image lovely, passion- 
less, pathetic, as the doomed heroine of old Greek 
tragedy. No life in those clear eyes but the life 
that was gone; no story written on, that pale, 
beautiful face but of wrongs past telling and su- 
preme endurance under misfortune. - The more 
Arthur dwelt on this vision, the more it inthralled 
and perplexed him. Who might this rare lady be ? 

He had hardly quitted the precincts of the 
chateau when the clouds parted, the sun gleamed 
forth, and the rain, no longer a steady volume of 
water, became a mere sprinkling of crystal dew- 
drops on golden leaves. To his great astonish- 
ment he found that it was already three of the 
clock. Little time to spare if he would return 
from whence he had come that day. As he 
paused, irresolute whether to go or stay, no won- 
der a smile rose to his lips. Could he choose but 
laugh, half ironical], half self-deprecatory, at the 
predicament in which he now found himself ? To 
go back, was to fly toward certain peril; to stav, 
was to run hazards perhaps more dangerous still. 
Fortunately the island was too small to hold a 
third snare, soliloquized the young man, almost 
cynically. He made up his mind to return. Har- 
vey would expect him, and he had not so much 
as brought a pair of slippers. 

“We may lose our hearts, but nobody can af- 
ford to lose his knapsack,” again moralized Ar- 
thur, trying to make merry at his own expense. 
So he did not attempt to get an idea of the place, 
but hiring a carriage, or rather something that 
went by that name, drove straight back to the 
bower of roses above the bay. The country 
through which he passed was very uncommon, 
but Arthur willfully refused to see it. What 
could have induced him to come to this remote 
spot? he mused. Much better to eschew romance, 
do the regular Swiss round, flirt with half a dozen 
conventional beauties, as he had often done, re- 
turning to his London life not a whit the wiser 
or the worse. But these lovely confidential Eliza- 
beths, these beautiful mysterious goddesses in 
black—what would come of it all? No good, he 
felt sure, as he somewhat prosaically and _ill- 
temperedly reviewed the events of the lasty forty- 
eight hours, summing up with the thought that it 
was hardly worth while coming so far in order to 
make a fool of himself, the thing might have 
been done so much nearer home. : 

The sky was now brilliant, and the charming 
landscape glowed like a bit of mosaic. As the 
unshapely cariole crawled along, Arthur, though 
persistently unappreciative and ill-humored, could 
but take in an enchanting prospect here and 
there. “Am I in Italy?” he asked himself, as 
he caught sight of a tiny inland sea of purest 
azure shut in by richest foliage, sapphire and 
emerald dazzlingly bright, or wound in and. out 
little creeks, crystal clear, in which alike cloud- 
land and the bright world below were perfectly 


mirrored. Everywhere golden corn and wild 


flowers, scarlet and blue; everywhere silence and 


solitude save for companies of sea-ravens whieel- 
ing overhead. 
The journey was made slowly, with many a 


halt by the way, and it was night-fall ere th» 


traveller reached the top of the little rose-bot; 


dered street sloping toward the shore. The place, 


however, was all astir, and Arthur saw with as 
tonishment gay Chinese lanterns hanging fro 
every window, flags flying, bands of music on the 
march, and every soul on the alert. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A COMPACT. 


“You shall tell me what you have been doing 
with yourself afterward; let us go now and see 
the boats come in,” cried Harvey, meeting him 
in the middle of the village. “You have lost 
the fishermen’s regatta, but you will see the little 
procession on the water. 
den,” he added, exuberantly. 

He put his arm within the other’s, and led the 
reluctant Arthur into the most romantic little 
garden in the world, in honor of the occasion 
also lighted up with globes of ruby red and deep 
orange. It was one of those hanging gardens 
by the sea of which there were many here, below 
it the lime-trees and rose beds, grassy banks run- 
ning sheer into the water. A light palisade d’- 
vided plot and steep bank, whilst on each side ¢ 
the house were bowers for the use of the guest;. 
This bit of poetry was translated into plain prose : 
a lodging-house kept by a fisherman and his 
wife of such good repute that they never had an 
empty chamber during July and August. . These 


worthy folks and their children were now enjoy-— 


ing this animated scene with the rest of the com- 
pany, four or five families in allwho slept in. 
doors certainly, but made parlors of the little 
summer-houses allotted to them in the garden. | 

“T am delighted that you have come back in 
time,” said Elizabeth, advancing toward Arthur 
with charming gayety. ‘Is it not a fairy sight ?”’ 
she added, pointing to the little flotilla of illumi- 
nated boats on the water, ‘and will it not furnish 
a bright recollection of our island ?” 

It is wonderful how a sense of festivity exhila- 
rates the mind as yet unsurfeited by handsomer 
shows. A few colored lights on the water, a 
band or two of rustic musicians, flags flying, and 
children dressed in white and crowned with. gar- 
lands—how little was here, vet more than enough 
to put the company into a sportive mood. Eliza- 
beth was no more radiant than the rest. One 
and all had entered heart and soul into the spirit 
of the occasion. q | 

“We live here,” Elizabeth went on, when Ar- 
thur had greeted acquaintances of yesterday’s 
making on both sides, ‘and only go to the hot +1 
todine. But where have you been? What mace 
you run away on this day of all others?” { 

“T am sure I can not tell. I went because, I 
could not stay where I was, I suppose.” 3 

Elizabeth turned to him sharply. ‘ And what 
makes you ever enigmatic ?” 

-“ May you:not be my exemplar ? 
riddling all yesterday.” | ‘ 

She seemed ruffled. “We can not intrust the 
story of our lives to strangers,” she said. 

‘“‘ And feelings must ever be more charily dealt 
with than facts,” retorted Arthur. i 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, looking honestly ag- 
grieved now. ‘“ Nobody here could intentionally 
have hurt your feelings, I am sure.” i 

“T am sure of it also. But it is useless to rea- 


You weve 


son with a tired, hungry, and ill-tempered man.” — 


“Will you be in a better temper to-morrow ?” 
asked Elizabeth, much as if she were feelingly 
sympathetic about a toothache. His captious 
mood seemed to damp her high spirits, and make 
her a little mistrustful. 

“What is to happen to-morrow ?” he asked. 

‘* We have all made up our minds to visit the 
light-house, provided the weather is fair. The 
excursion has to be made by sea.” 

“All? Why must it be all?” retorted Arthvr, 
glancing round, not with disdain, but certainly 
impatience. His looks said that, estimable as ‘ie 
found these worthy pastors and professors a‘id 
their families, he should infinitely prefer a fI- 
lowship of four. 

“Why, indeed?” laughed Elizabeth, gay-y. 
“Because the little steamer is not safe unless 
well ballasted. We pack ourselves in as closely 
as we can to steady it.” 

Arthur made a comic grimace. “ A delectable 
place, this island of yours, if an hour or two’s sail 
is fraught with imminent peril of life and lirfib.” 

“Rare delights are worth rare hazards,” an- 
swered Elizabeth, sententiously. 

“I will cheerfully embark with you in a ship 
that has no bottom at all, on one condition.” 

“What may your condition be?” | 

“T am dying to know why you want a brother.” 

A shadow, but a shadow only, clouded Eliza- 
beth’s gaysome mood. “We will make a bar- 
gain, then. 
coming here to wait for a mirage, and I will ex- 
plain—”’ 

“The sorrow you fly from,” Arthur put in. 

“Nay,” said Elizabeth, gently and pensively ; 
“TI can not promise so much.” 

“‘Make clear at least one of your mysteries. 
You hinted at a duel.” : 

“You ask too much. We were strangers, to 
each other two days ago.” +4 

“Who need dog’s-ear an almanac except the 
bill-disecounter? Friendships and peaches may 
ripen in a day: it depends upon the kind of day, 
of course.” 

“ But if, indeed, time counts for little in the 
making of our friends, the fitness of things m)jst 
be taken ‘into consideration,” said Elizabeth, |je- 
murely. ‘ We are alone in the world, Flora angi. 
We must be very circumspect.” i 

“Well,” Arthur resumed, pleasantly, “ you 


7 


And from their gar- | 


You shall tell me what you mean by | 


‘every-day world of July. 


shall be as circumspect as you please to-morrow 
You shail flout your faithful henchman, and fen... 
yourself round with d ish duennas. But | 
really will go to the light-house and help to keep 
the ship steady.” 

Just then a sudden blaze of fire-works diverte:| 
their attention, acquaintances came up, and thie 
remainder of the evening was enjoyed in com. 
pany. And not till near midnight the rose gar- 
den was hushed, save for the ripple of the waves 
whilst till a later hour still the sound of musi. 
and singing disturbed the village. 

Arthur could not sleep. He was in one of those 
moods when self-questioning was all the more tor. 
menting because it seemed unnecessary, Why 
should he take any thought for a morrow whici; 
was pretty sure to be a pleasant echo of to-day ” 
Why need he disquiet himself at having two beau- 
tiful images before his mind instead of one? Th: 
lovely Elizabeth might stay, “a cherished visit. 
ant’’ ; the sweet and stately vision without a namé 
would probably never be anything more. He 
dared not entertain the hope of seeing that in- 
comparable lady in the black dress again. Those 
deep pathetic eyes that seemed to read the secret 
of destiny had without doubt questioned his own 
for the first and last time. He had lived through 
a brief distracting experience that must stand 
apart from the ordinary occurrences of life. But 
Elizabeth !—could not his introspections stop short 
here? How could harm come to him through 
this sweet girl? Why should he not in all trust. 
ingness and security allow himself to drift into 
love and marriage like others? Yet he reasoned, 
this young man, half zsthetic, half worldling, not 
without a touch of romance in his disposition, ani 
certainly not without a touch of expediency: The 
thing I have desired is not an unmixed good. 
Love and wedlock, however charming, are dis- 
turbing influences. A man engaged heart and 
soul in intellectual work, and possessing some 
share of ambition, is best alone. Alike the par- 
agon of spirit and attractiveness who absorbs 
him and the wrong-headed beauty who is as a 
millstone round his neck are hinderances to his 
mental expansion and highest intellectual aims. 
Measles in the nursery and chefs d’euvre in thie 
atejier are incompatible. No; he would revel in 
all the deliciousness this island had to offer him, 
and turn his back upon it when the time came, as 
one who has seen a mirage and nothing more. 

** An idea strikes me,” he said to Harvey next 
morning as they took their coffee in the hotel 
garden. ‘ Why not stay at the light-house for a 
few days ?” 

_ Harvey looked blank. “ Weare very well here.”’ 

“‘ But we ought to see something of the island.” 

“That will not take us very long,” the younger 
brother replied, still lethargic. 

“Tam afraid if I leave you alone here you will 
be making a fool of yourself about that pretty 
Flora.” 

Well,” Harvey retorted, bearishly, ‘I suppose 
making a fool of one’s self, as you call it, is no 
disgrace.” 

“We know absolutely nothing of these girls, 
charming as they are—their social position, fam- 
ily history, and so forth,” Arthur said, affecting 
his gravest, worldiiest manner. 

“‘I do not mean to be a prig when I take to 
myself a wife, so expect no great things of me in 
that line,” Harvey answered, still ruffled and dis- 
respectful. 

“T tell you what it is: we had better take the 
next steamer and be off and away. I do not rel- 
ish our position—I do not, indeed.” 

“You had better get ready to go to the light- 
house,” Harvey answered, swallowing the remain- 
der of his coffee. Then both brothers had a 
hearty laugh, and began to make their prepara- 
tions, Arthur adhering to his first intention. He 
should stay away a week at least. 

“T wish you joy of it,” was all Harvey re- 
marked. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SWEET TALKS OF TWO. 


THERE was no harbor on this side of the island, 
so that passengers had to be embarked in small 
boats putting off straight from the shore. As 
Arthur and his companions took their places in 
one of these, they saw the empty steamer, lying 
at anchor, sway to and fro like a buoy. Eliza- 
beth had certainly not exaggerated the business 
of ballasting. No toy boat could:look less sea- 
worthy than the frail craft in which some scores - 
of pleasure-seekers were so gayly about to adven- 
ture themselves. As, however, one by one the 
boats discharged their burden, the tiny steamer 
grew gradually steadier, and when at last it could 
hold no more, there seemed nothing left to desire. 
Hardly a spice of danger to tickle the palates of 
the enterprising, although, if report spoke truly, 
these little cruises, whether made by steam or 
sail, could never be very safe. 

The currents were treacherous, squalls apt to 
rise without warning, and bad the best steamers 
placed at the disposal of tourists. 

Smooth seas, clear heavens, and gay company 
seemed to bring security, and soon not a soul on 
board paid further heed to the crazy structure 
cleaving the bright waves so unconcernedly. The 
day was flawless, yet without the dazzling splen- 
dor of lower zones. Warm, tender, suffused with 
pearly light, a lovely sublunar sphere seemed this 
In the transparent at- 
mosphere all things stood out clear against the 
pale’ azure heavens, cliffs shining white, cresting 
forests, sail of distant shallops, but with softly 
graduated light and shadows, and quiet dove-like 
harmonies. 

Arthur; sketch-book in hand, persistently avoid- 
ed an animated group within ear-shot. He heard 
the voices of Flora and Harvey in merry perst- 
flage, mingled with Elizabeth’s graver tones. One 
or two friends had joined them, and from a cer- 
tain retiringness in the elder sister’s manner he 
gathered that she meant to be as good as her 
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word, and to study circumspection for the future. 
Flora and Harvey she apparently regarded as 
a pair of children who only needed a frown now 
and then. For an hour they coasted the cliffs, 
snowy walls partitioning two blue worlds ; then, 
as if about to turn their backs upon the island 
altogether, they steered straight out in the open 
sea for an hour more. They now reached their 
destination. On the other side of the fine fore- 
land, come upon 80 suddenly, stood the famous 
light-house. 

“The laziest must climb the dizzy escarpment as 
best he could; no shelter from the noonday sun 
on the narrow strip of shore; nothing on wheels 
to raise them to the airy heights from which one 
or two pigmies were looking down; full - sized 
human beings they could hardly be. None, how- 

ever, shirked his duty, and soon the almost per- 
pendicular sides of the cliffs had been scaled by 
all, Sea sights and sea sounds now vanished. 
They found themselves in a golden world of corn 
and flowers, not a tree anywhere; but who want- 
ed shadow under these breezy heavens, every 
breath wafting coolness and fragrance, every step 
lifting into airier regions ? 


“This is delightful,” cried Arthur, in the best 


possible humor. “I shall be able tosketch. But 
I see no light-house.” 

“The wise traveller never looks out for any- 
thing,” laughed Harvey. 

“But,” Flora added, in a matter-of-fact way, 
“the, light-house we must see, because we dine 
there. And look, yonder is the tall red tower, 
and the tables already laid in front.” ” 

“May we sit at your table?” asked Arthur of 
Elizabeth, smiling rather mischievously. 

“It is a great scramble. We must just take 
the first empty places we find,” was Elizabeth's 
unpromising reply. And true enough, though Ar- 
thur found an empty place at a merry table, it 
was not hers. Harvey contrived to sit near the 
sisters. 

“ How charming is this homely fare eaten in 
such a place!” cried the enraptured Londoner. 
“ Black bread soaked in beer soup! They taste 
to me perfectly delicious.” 

“ Do they really ?” Flora said, with an ingenu- 
ous sigh. ‘For my part, I would so much rather 
* eat fine wheaten bread and such potage as they 

gave us at the hotel in Berlin every day.” 

“Poor little thing,” thought Harvey, “the life 
I could offer her would indeed be soft and easy 
compared to that she is evidently accustomed to.” 

Elizabeth interposed with dignity, and in rather 
a satiric vein, Harvey thought. “Ido not agree 
with Mr. Venning. The fare is detestable in our 
island, but I dare say it will do him good.” 

“To you take me for so gross a materialist, 
then?” asked Harvey, affecting a grievance. 

“Which of us is free from materialism ?” an- 
swered Elizabeth, severely. ‘“‘ You confessed to 
me yesterday that to eat with steel forks cost you 
apang.” 

Harvey took the reproof meekly. At any price 
he must ingratiate himself with the elder sister. 
Before Flora he needed no caution. Meantime 
Arthur, as soon as dinner was over, without a 
word, set off, sketch-book in hand, determined to 
shut his mind to other temptations for the pre- 
sent. Having come so far, it would be absurd to 
go home empty-handed, and wonderful sketching 
was here, of a dream-like, unearthly kind. The 
vast golden plateau, open to the four winds of 
heaven, the flower-crowned buttresses flanking a 
continent, the encircling sea dim and remote as 
in a picture, were not to be matched with any 
recollections brought from the Old World or the 
New. Austereness of the North was here side by 
side with Southern fullness of life and glow, daz- 
zling brightness of flowers under pale Northern 
constellations. The light-house itself, a fine 

Square many -storied tower of deep red brick, 
stood in the midst of the corn and the poppies, 
but who cared to climb to the top when the very 
ground on which it stood seemed to belong to 
an upper sphere? Arthur dawdled deliciously, 
choosing this spot and that for to-morrow’s la- 
bor; his mind was quite made up now to stay be- 
hind, so that there could be no need of hurry, he 
reflected. Throughout all these artistic enthusi- 
asms he was wondering what Elizabeth could be 
about, and at last made up his mind to go and see. 

From the headland scores of fairy ways Jed 
down to the shore, and in whichever direction he 
looked he saw straw hats and fluttering veils. 
Some were disporting themselves on the flowery 

- plateau, others taking giddy paths that overlook- 
ed the sea farther below, a few had escaladed the 
light-house, and were surveying surely half Eu- 
rope from the top. Arthur skirted the cliffs, dis- 
tracted by the matchless scene—the broad open 
sweeps bathed in golden light, and enamelled 
With flowers dazzlingly bright, the pale phantom- 
like sea, the ineffable solitude, and the silence 
that brooded over all. * 

_He had not gone far when he espied Elizabeth 
sitting alone on a grassy ledge of the cliff. A 
f reshly gathered posy lay beside her, but she was 
gazing intently on the sea, lost in a reverie: so 
absorbed her mood that not till he was within a 
few paces did she turn round to greet him, in no 
uncordial fashion, he thought. 

“May I rest here also?” he asked, letting his 
knapsack slide to the ground, 

“There is no privilege here, not a boundary 
mark or a barrier in the whole island,” Elizabeth 
replied, smiling. “ Pray sit down.” 

“Here, if anywhere under the sun, then, peo- 
ple should speak their minds,” Arthur began. 

You and I have something to*say to each oth- 


er. We should not stand upon ceremony as if in 


a drawing-room.” 
“Yes, I have many things to sa i 
y to you—if I 
dared—” There the girl stopped, hardly a blush, 
just a deeper carnation, mantling her cheeks. 
‘ And I have one thing to say to you—if I 
mew: echoed Arthur, emboldened by her ti- 


“Why should any man be afraid ?” asked Eliz- 


abeth, with that fine flash in her eyes he had seen 
before. ‘ You may behave as you please: the 
breath of slander can not harm you, But what 
a little thing may suffice to cover a woman with 
shame!” | 

Arthur naturally interpreted her words to be a 
passing comment. ‘Surely this is the very re- 
verse of a squeamish place,” he urged. “If our 
téte-d-téte is ill-naturedly gossiped about, then our 
neighbors fare no better.” 

True enough, many a group of the little com- 
pany scattered about the headland had broken 
up into twos, and with excellent reason. The 
paths in this love-making island nowhere admit- 
ted of three. 

“T am not thinking Of a téte-d-téte just now,” 
answered Elizabeth, “although even that might 
be blamed in me. I was looking further when I 
spoke.” She turned toward him with the beau- 
tiful expression of candor and ingenuousness that 
rendered her face so charming, and added, “ How 
can I feel sure that you are what I take you to 
be?” | 

“And what is that?’ asked Arthur, briskly. 
All along he had been willing one thing and wish- 
ing another. He longed for the very confidences 
he felt ready to flee from. 

“ A good man,” was the childishly straightfor- 
ward reply. ‘ None other can be my friend.” 

‘*What is goodness ?” Arthur asked, impatient- 
ly. “Church-going ?—then Iam a sinner. Con- 
verting the heathen ?—gramercy! write me down 
a villain. Almsgiving in the public ways ?—’tis 
but a brand fit for the burning am I. But has 
not God given me a conscience as well as my 
more saintly neighbors? May not my creed be 
every whit as good as theirs ?—better, if I damn 
them not? You catechise me.” 

“Are you pitiful toward the weak?” asked 
Elizabeth, with almost solemn inquisitorialness. 
‘Could you slay the vile?” 

Arthur smiled. ‘A man can hardly affirm so 
much of himself without blushing. Would you 
have me boast of being a paragon ?” 

Elizabeth mused. “ My own countrymen have 
many virtues,” she went on; “ but I have always 
believed that there is more pitifulness in the 
English character, more gentleness ; perhaps— 
dare I say it ?—a higher sense of honor. Was 
it not in England that you invented the word 
gentleman ?” 

“That Iam,” Arthur said, almost meekly. He 
was trembling inwardly before this sweet con- 
fessor, wondering what she would ask him next. 

“Then,” said Elizabeth, with the same collect- 
edness and directness of purpose, “if an English 
gentleman is all I take him to be, you will not 
despise a friendless girl for confiding in him. 
Listen,” she said. “I)must speak out. Some- 
thing, I know not what, prompts me to appeal to 
you.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PELHAM BAY PARK. 


It has been once or twice remarked that parks 
were the lungs of cities. If Manhattan Island is 
not very well furnished with these useful organs, 


the “annexed district,” when it becomes metro- 


politan instead of suburban, will have cause to 
bless the liberal pulmonary provision timely made 
in its behalf by the commission of which Mr. Lv- 
THER R. Marsu was chairman, whose recommen- 
dations are now in the course of execution. 

The entire scheme submitted by these gentle- 
men, and adopted at the last session of the Le- 
gislature, comprises three main parks: Pelham 
Bay, on the Sound shore of Westchester, just be- 
yond the point at which the East River widens 
into the Sound; Bronx Park, nearly midway be- 
tween the Sound and the Hudson ; and Van Court- 
landt Park, lying on the eastern, which is the 
gentler, slope of the heights bordering the Hudson 
beyond Spuyten Duyvil, extending northward to 
the boundary of Yonkers, and bordering upon the 
east Woodlawn Cemetery, and upon the south 
Jerome Park, which are for picturesque purposes 
continuations of it. The three parks are to be 
connected by ample avenues, and the system is 
completed by smaller detached parks in the south- 
ern and more closely built quarters. 

The most extensive of all is Pelham Bay Park, 
which includes twe islands in the Sound (one of 
them Hunter’s Island), and embraces some 1700 
acres, or twice the area of Central Park. It has 
a very great advantage over Central Park, in that 
it does not need to be made, but only to be pre- 
served. As we all know, Central Park has no 
advantages of situation. Its name sums up all 
that can be said in favor of its site, and it was 
established as a compromise between the claims 
of the projectors of rival riparian pleasure- 
grounds. The original difference between an ar- 
tificial park like the Central and a natural park 
like the well-named Prospect Park of Brooklyn 
can never be wholly overcome by art. The West- 
chester parks all have this initial advantage of a 
romantic situation, and they have also the ad- 
vantage of ancient trees, the lack of which in the 
Central Park is only now, after a quarter of a 
century, ceasing to be painfully felt. 

The new parks differ widely, also, among them- 
selves. It would not be easy to find in the same 
area a greater diversity of scenery than they af- 
ford. Van Courtlandt Park, the heart of the an- 
cient manor of Van Courtlandt, which two hun- 
dred years ago extended all along the lower Hud- 
son, and the manor-house of which is to be in- 
cluded in the attractions of the park, is a bold 
and rugged piece of hill country, and from it 
glimpses may be had across the Hudson of the 
still bolder and more rugged escarpment of the 
Palisades. At the foot of the declivity which 
Van Courtlandt Park occupies winds, generally in 
a languid fashion, Jacop Brontx’s mill-stream, 
the “mine own romantic Bronx” of RopMaNn 
Drak, with banks still well wooded, ang Bronx 
Park is a charming and peaceful reach of river. 


From the river to the Sound is a slightly undu- 
lating plain, having the flat and sedgy character 
that appears at intervals along the whole northern 
shore of the Sound, and that is especially marked 
in lower Westchester, where the plain is inter- 
sected by countless estuaries, and juts out into 


countless “‘ necks,” and where the roads have the - 


aspect of causeways. The salt-marsh is in little 
esteem for agricultural purposes, and is quite un- 
available for subdivision into villa sites, but it 
has a picturesqueness and a poetry of its own, 
as some painters and some poets have shown us, 
notably among the latter Lowe t, who has cele- 
brated the flats of his native Cambridge in the 
“Indian Summer Reverie,” and Tennyson, of 


whom CaRLYLE declared that his birth and nurture | 


among the fens of Lincolnshire had left an im- 
pression on his verse. Nowhere is this character 
more marked than at Pelham Bay, with its two 
islands separated from the mainland by little es- 
tuaries, and connected again by bridges. Beyond 
the boundaries of the park lies City Island, to 
which a bridge is thrown from an inner island, 
and beyond this Hart’s Island. These diversify 
picturesquely the tranquil expanse of the Sound, 


here already a great sheet of water, the outlook 


over which is but for them unbroken. 

There could be no better site than this for a 
public park by the water-side, and fortunately the 
dedication of it to this purpose will not interfere 
with any profitable private use, for the uses to 
which it has thus far been put have not been 
highly lucrative. Pretty as the place is, and al- 
though it is only five or six miles from Harlem 
Bridge, the charms of this shore have hitherto 
been almost unknown to New- Yorkers, except the 
marauders who come by water, and the citizens 
whose occasions take them over the Harlem River 
branch of the New Haven. Railroad. Bartow, a 
station on this road, is within the precincts of the 
new park. 

As has been said, Pelham Bay does not need 
to be converted into a park, but only to be pre- 
served asa park. All that is needed to bring it 
into public use is more facility of access, and a 
police force which shall secure the innocent and 
quiet pleasure-seekers from molestation by plea- 
sure-seekers who are neither innocent nor quiet. 
The parkway to Bronx Park will supply a more 
commodious drive than is now available. The 
waterway from the East River is already open 
and is ample. The construction of the wharves 
which will make it fully available for public use 
is a small matter. When this improvement is 
made, and walks are laid out within the bounda- 
ries of the park, Pelham Bay Park will be one of 


the most attractive, and not many years can- 


elapse before it will become also one of the most 
frequented and useful, water-side parks in the 
world. 


A DEMOCRATIC VIEW. 
Springes, July 24. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

WILL you allow me:to make in your columns 
some observations upon the remarkable phenom- 
enon of the Independent Republicans’ movement ? 
My active interest in national politics began more 
than fifty years ago, when General Jackson was 
a second time a candidate for the Presidency and 
Mr. Clay was his opponent. In all this long period 
there has been, in at least one respect, no paral- 
lel to the present situation of parties. For the 
first time in our political history the candidate of 
a great party is openly and publicly denounced 
by a large and influential section of that party as 
a corrupt and dishonest man. It is not for me 
to pronounce upon the justice or the injustice of 
the charge. In common with other Democrats, 
I have reason for voting for Governor Cleveland 
that do not involve an inquiry into the character 
of Mr. Blaine. But this Republican revolt from 
his nomination is a very striking occurrence. 
The Whig party, of which I was a member so 
long as it existed as a national party, once made 
a nomination for the Presidency that was pro- 
nounced as “unfit to have been made.” But the 
objection to General Taylor was confined exclu- 
sively to his want of civil experience. No man, 
in or out of the Whig party, questioned his hon- 
esty or purity of character, or dreamed of imput- 
ing his unfitness to anything but the fact that he 
was a mere soldier. But now we have a multi- 
tude of most respectable men coming forward 
from the ranks of their own party, and proclaim- 
ing that its candidate must be defeated by all 


honorable means,.because he is morally unfit to. 


be put into a high position of public trust. They 
propose to defeat it by voting for the candidate 
of the opposite party—a det ‘rmination which is 
certainly practically wise, and for which the Dem- 
ocrats have reason to be thankful, because it is 
based upon the position that their candidate is a 
man eminently fit to be trusted in all respects. 
Heretofore, if one had judged from the univer- 
sal tone of the Republicans, it would seem to 
have been their conviction that the Democratic 
party could not develop a public man who ought 
to be trusted in the office of President. It now 
appears, on the frank testimony of leading Re- 
publicans who have been sufficiently warm and 
decided partisans, and many of whom have never 
before bolted a regular Republican nomination, 
that the Democratic party has developed such a 
man, and that he is to receive thousands of Re- 
publican votes, not because he will be a choice 
between two evils, but because his election will 
be a positive good. The value of this concession 
goes: much further than the contributory aid to 
Governor Cleveland’s election that is to be given 
by the votes and the influence of these gentlemen. 
Their action evinces their complete emancipation 
from the old prejudice which has so long existed 
among Republicans against the Democratic party, 
and it is for this that the country is to be con- 
gratulated, and for this the country has become 
indebted tothem. We Democrats have been try- 
ing for years to make the country feel, to borrow 


the words of Mr. Codman’s statesman-like speech, 


that “ the constitutional interpretations settled by 


the war are not disputed,” that we “are at least . 


nearly half of the people in the country,” and that 
we “have no desire and can have no interest to 
check the national prosperity.”” It is no small 
public good to have these concessions and many 
others made by such @ body of men as the late 
Conference of the Independent Republicans. And 
looking at the matter solely from our own posi- 
tion, we think we have a right to say that we have 
earned these concessions by our conduct, by tlie 
course and character of our leading men in public 
life, and especially now by the motives which div- 
tated the nomination of such a man as Governor 
Cleveland, who was nominated because of our be- 
lief in his capacity and purpose to carry out the 
great reform which we wish to see made in the 
national government. 

No one can find any fault with the Independ- 
ent Republicans because they declare their sepa- 
ration from their own party to be a temporary 
one. But permit me to say that their just and 
hdrorable discrimination should lead them to 
appreciate the solid ground of the Democratic 
effort and purpose to reform the system of na- 
tional taxation. It is quite true that in the Dem- 
ocratic party as well as in the Republican there 
are differences of opinion on the minor- details of 
revenue legislation. But the distinction between 
the Republican policy, as represented by Mr. 
Blaine, and the policy in which all Democrats 
will be found to concur, is enormous. ~ What we 
desire to change is the revenue system which 
pours into the Federal Treasury so much money 
that unconstitutional appropriations, and extrava- 


gance and waste in those that are constitutional, _ 


are the prevailing practice. We want an Execu- 
tive who will watch both parties, and who will 
stop unconstitutional expenditures to the extent 
of his power, and will use his influence to prevent 
extravagance. We have reached a state of 
things in which the present system of taxation 
operates as a very insidious kind of corruption, 
and we are firmly persuaded that this corruption 
can be put an end to without injury to either 
capital or labor. It is amusing to read Mr: Blaine’s 
defense of the existing system. He points to the. 
law which applies the surplus to the natiorial 
debt. Before there can be a surplus, the appro- 
priations and expenditures of the fiscal vear must 
be charged off against the gross revenue. Great 
as the surplus is—more than %100,000,000 per 
annum—before it is ascertained, there has been 
all enormous unnecessary expenditure. 


It is against many branches of that expenditure — 


that we wish to strike, and we believe there can 
be a great reduction and still leave surplus enough 
for the extinguishment of the public debt as fast 
as it is expedient to extinguish it. If it were not 
for this and some other reforms, I for one should 
be willing to have the Republican party hold pow- 
er as long as they wish to hold it. But I do 
not believe they can or will, under Mr. Blaine, re- 
store the government to the true path of the 
Constitution, or check the waste of public money 
that is wrung from the people by unwise systems 
of taxation. Nor do I believe that they will or 
can carry out civil service reform. It make3 all 


_ the difference in the world whether the civil serv- 


ice laws are administered by a party that is 
striving to retain power, or are handed over to a 
party that has just come in. If we can have a 
Democratic President who will begin by resolutely 
enforcing those laws in letter and spirit, sacri- 
ficing for himself and all around him every polit- 
ival advantage to be derived from his power over 
the holders or the expectants of office, and doing 
what he can for the perfection of that new sys- 
tem, the country may reap the benefits which it 
looks for. Such a President we may expect to 
find in Governor Cleveland, unless more than half 
of the nation are mistaken in his character. 
G. T. €. 


THE WEAR OF ENGLISH COINS. 


More than eleven thousand pounds sterling 
worth of silver is wasted every year in- the course 
of the circulation of crowns, half-crowns, florins, 
shillings, and sixpences. One hundred sovereigns 
of the date of 1820, which were weighed in 1859, 
showed a loss in weight through the wear of cir- 
culation which was estimated at £1 6s. 7d. There 
is therefore more waste produced in the cireula- 
tion of gold and silver coins than is generally 
thought of. A coin, when turned out of the mint 
brand-new, has a number of vicissitudes to pass 
through before it is again called in. It is con- 
stantly being abraded even by handling. An or- 
dinary chemical balance, which will turn with the 
ropsth part of a grain, will not show that a shil- 
ling has lest in weight when the thumb has been 
rubbed over it; but one of the feats performed 


by the induction balance—an electrical instru- 


ment, widely different from the chemiéal balance’ 
—has been to show that a coin undérgoes loss 
even when a finger is rubbed over it. It will 
readily be understood, therefore, that in the num- 
berless handlings a coin has to submit to in the 
course of years tle loss arising therefrom be- 
comes at last sensible to the ordinary balance. 
Coins likewise suffer much loss in weight by 

abrading each other’s surfaces when jingling in 
the pocket, and they are damaged each time a 
shop-man rings them on his table to see whether 
they are genuine or not. Every mirute particle 
of matter removed in these or other ways lessens 
the weight of the coins, and makes them look 
old; and in the lesser coins, which are much 
used, this proceeds to such an extent that every 
one finds difficulty in telling a threepenny from 
a fourpenny piece. “Some years ago a number 
of precise experiments showed that £100 worth 
of sovereigns lost £3 9s. 8.4d. of their value in_ 
a hundred years; £100 worth of half-crowns 
lost £13 11s. 8.8d.; £100 worth of shillings, 
£36 4s. 3.1d.; and £100 worth of sixpences lost 
£50 18s. 9.8d. in value, or more than one-half. 
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THE LATE HON. WALTER tersburg, April 2, 1865. At the close of the war 
HARRIMAN he was brevetted Brigadier-General, to date from 
apne ome In June, 1865, he returned 


THE LATE ROYAL PHELPS. 
Puotocrarurp ‘wy C. D. Feevricks. 


For many years General Water 
who died recently at Concord, New Hampshire, 
was closely identified with the political history 
of that State. He served as Representative and 
as Senator in the State Legislature, as Treasurer, 
Secretary of State, and Governor, and filled each 
position with marked ability. Up to 1861 he 


acted with the Democratic party; but from the 


outbreak of the civil war he upheld the Union 
cause in the columns of the Manchester Union, 
of which he was the editor; and in 1862, when 
President Linco.n’secall came for more troops, 


he laid down his pen and took up his sword to 


aid in crushing the rebellion. 

In August of that year/he was commissioned 
by Governor Berry Colonel of the Eleventh Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteers, and in Septem- 
ber left for the front. He led his regiment in the 
engagement at Fredericksburg, where they suffer- 
ed severe loss. He was with the regiment until 
May 6, 1864, when he was taken prisoner at the 
Battle of the Wilderness, and was not exchanged 
until September 15 following. He was actively 
engaged in the canvass for the re-election of Pre- 
sident LixcoLn in 1864, but returned to the front, 
and was active in the last fight in front of Pe- 


‘March 13, 1865. 
home with his regiment, and was elected Secre- 
tary of State by two successive Legislatures, 
He was elected Governor in 1867, and re-elected 
in 1868. In 1869 he was appointed Naval Offi- 
cer at the port of Boston by President Grant, 
and held the office until 1877. 

The last years of his useful life were passed 
in tranquil retirement. His health began to fail 
about two years ago, and on the 25th of July he 
died at the age of sixty-seven. 


THE LATE MR: ROYAL PHELPS.. 


Mr. Rovat Puerps, who died.at his home in 
this city on the morning of July 30, after a pain- 
ful illness of six weeks, belonged to a class of 
merchants which New York alone may be said to 
have created, and of which New York certainly 
has long been proud. He came hither without 
fortune, and his career increased the wealth and 
honor of the metropolis. He detested personal 
notoriety, but he was public-spirited in the large 
sense of the term. With evervthirig to tempt 
him to-eultivate the tastes and the demeanor of 
an aristocrat, he was a democraton principle. His 


THE LATE GOVERNOR HARRIMAN. 
by W.G C. 
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THE “GREAT AMERICAN” GAME OF PUBLIC OFFICE FOR PRIVATE GAIN. 


This is not ‘‘ Protection” ; this is very ‘‘ Free Trade” with the people’s money. 
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large fortune goes to the children of his daiy hter, 
the late wife of ex-Governor JoHn LEE 


of Marvland. Mr. Parcps was the head ¢ the | 


firm-of MairLanp, Pures, & Co., and a leader in 
the Chamber of Commerce. He had the reputa- 
tion of giving some of the best dinners ever Serv 
in this city. 


— CURIOUS BIBLES. 


Besies the “ Breeches. Bible,” there are: pther 
issues renowned for curious misprints. Tl jre ts 


the “ Place-maker’s Bible.”’ Blessed ar; the 


lace-makers, for they shall be called the dren 
of God” (Matt., v.9). This extraordinary mij print 
occurred in the second edition of the Gene Bi- 
ble, published at Geneva in folio in 1361-2. 
The mistake was corrected, and, a3 far as I Know, 
never occurred again. Again, there is the™ Vin- 
egar Bible.” ‘The Parable of the Vinegar,” in- 
stead of “ The Parable of the Vineyard,” appears 
in the chapter-heading to Luke xx. in an Oxford 
edition of the authorized version which was pub- 
lished in 1717. The book was published by J, 
Baskett in imperial folio, and is said to be the 
most sumptuous of all the Oxford Bibles. . The 
printing is very beautiful, and some of the gppies 
were printed on vellum, but unfortunately the 
proofs were carelessly read, and the book p)inted 
dy Baskett was called ‘a basketful of pri jters’ 
errors.» The book is now prized on accompt of 
its typographical faults. 

There is, too, the “ Wicked Bible.” This’ ex- 
traordihary name hag been given to an edition of 
the authorized Biber in London by Robert 
Barker and Martin Jueas in 1631. The negative 
was left out of one of the commandments,; and 
William Kilburn, writing in 1659, says thag, ow- 
ing to the zeal of Dr. Usher, the printer was fined 
£2000 or £3000. In Laud’s published works 
there is a copy of the king’s letter directing that 
the printers be fined £3000; but Dr. Sertyener, 
however, asserts (I know not on what authority) 
that the real fine was one of £300, inflictéd by 
Archbishop Laud, “to be expended on a font of 
fair Greek type.” Only four copies of this Scarce 
Bible are now known, as the edition was destroyed 
and all copies called in as soon as the mistake 
was discovered. Dr. Scrivener declared that a 
copy existed at Wolfenbiittel. This led to a 
search being made. No such English Bible was 
discovered, but a German Bible with the very 


’ same mistake was found in its stead. 


There is also the “ Perseeuting Printers’ Bible.” 
“Printers have persecuted me without a cause” 
(Psalms, exix. 161). The word “ printers” instead 
of “ princes” has given occasion for the above 
name. All) we know of this edition is stated by 
Mr. Henry {tevens in the catalogue of the Caxton 
Exhibition of Bibles, where he says that these 
words were put into the mouth of Cotton Mather 
by a blundering typographer in a Bible Printed 
before 1702. There is also the “Ears t Ear 
Bible.’ “Who hath ears to ear, let hiny- ear” 
(Matt., xiii.43), This adaptation to Cocknewusage 
is found in an 8vo Bible published by the @xford 
Press in 1810, The same book contains a’ more 
serious blunder in Hebrews, ix. 14: *‘ Howmuch 
more shall the-blood of Christ, who throu; the 
Eternal Spirit offered himself without sfot to 
God, purge your conscience from good werks, to 
serve the living God.” And among others we 
may note the “Standing Fishes Bible.” |‘ And 
it shall come to pass that the ‘fishes’ shall stand 
upon it,” ete. (Ezek., xlvii. 10). The word fish- 
es” is used for “fishers” in a 4to Bible printed 
by the king’s printer in London in 1806, and re- 
printed in a 4to‘edition of 1813, and in gn 8yo 
edition of 1823. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A GOOD THING. MY 


Dr. Anam Chicago, Ill, says: ‘I hs ve rec- 
ommended Horstord’s Acid Phosphate to my jtients, 


- and have received very favorable reports. It iyone of 


the very few really valuable preparations novw,oftered 
to the afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five’ years I 
= — a few good things, and this is one of them.” 
—[Adv.] 


—~- 


**RNongh on Rats” clears ont Rats, Mice. 15c. 
**Reugh on Corns,” for Corns, Bunions. 15c. 

** Buchu-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urinary cure. 
**Rough on Coughs,” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 2c. 

* Rough on Toothache,” instant relief. 15c.—[Adb.] 


, SUMMER TOURS, 


Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
forts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Lucius Torrix, Gen. Pasa. Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[ Adv. 


| ' ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wixstow'’s Sootuine Syrup should alivays be 
used for children teething. It soothes the cliiid, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhcea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv. 


_ Firs, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, ‘cleared 
out by **Rough on Rats.” 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 4 ; 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 


-- 


Tun People. ‘Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 


health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1,—[Adv.) 


C.C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
nranufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—[(Ade. 


Lavirs who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
dou't fail tp try “ Wells’ Health Renewer.’"—{ Adv. } 


A SUMMER SAFEGUARD 
’ FOR TOURISTS. 

A norrir of Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment will be 
found invaluable to persons about to leave the city. 
For internal as well as external use in cases of cholera, 
diarrhea, dysentery, colic, pains of all — 
insect stings, &c., &c., it has no equal, being ac <nowl- 
edged throughout the world as the greatest pain re- 
liever ever offered. Price, 25 and 50 cents. Depot, 
42 Murray Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


Brr few articles have reached such a world-wide 
reputation a8 ANGostora Birrrrs. For over 50 years 
they have been the acknowledged standard regulators 
of the digestive organs. .Their success has incited 
imitations. Be sure you get the genuine article, man- 
ufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. Strcerr & Sons.—[Adv.] 


Joun Srvart Mitt had a pipe sticking around 
in nearly every tree and nook of his spacious 
lawn. In his walks he regaled himself frequently witha 
smoke. He changed his pipe often, but when he struck 
a superior tobacco like Blackwell’s Durham Long Cut 
he stuck to it like a oye er pl evolving po itical 
economy from the smoke thereof.—[Adv.] 


Ha.rorp Savor fa conceded the standard relish. Hal- 
ford Sauce improves every dish by its addition.—[Adv.] 


Cut_pren slow in development, puny, scrawny, and 
delicate, use ** Wells’ Health Renewer.”—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
\X ¥. well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mas. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


Has been applied to ArEer’s PILLs, and they 
have borne it well. For more than forty years 
they have had a world-wide popularity, rivaled 
by no other purgative medicine. 

AYER’s PIL_s do not induce constipative re- 
action, or have a weakening effect, common 
faults of other cathartics, but thoroughly yet 
mildly cleanse the bowels, and stimulate and 
strengthen all the digestive and assimilatory 


organs. 

Cure Indigestion and Constipation, and pre- 
vent many severe and often fatal maladics 
caused by those disorders. 

For Stomach, Liver, and Kidney diseasca— 
symptoms of which are Skin Disorders, 
Burning and Weight in the Stomach, 
Nausea, Dizziness, Headaches, Foul 
Breath, Bilious Fever and Colic, Pains 
in the stomach, side, and back, Droapsical 
Swellings, ctc.—there is no relief so prompt 
and certain as AYErR’s Pitts. They are of 
great service inthe cure of Piles. 

As a household remedy they have no equal. 
Many a big doctor’s bill has been saved by a 
timely dose of AYER’s PILLS. 

«PREPARED BY . 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


Lp AND 
Ee CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CoO,, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rne Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Complete sample suit sent 
on receipt of $1.00. Sample 
Badge, 10c. Special priceto 
clubs. Illustrated price list, 
free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
i. 108 MADISON STREET, CHICACO. 
RUPTURE 
Cured withont an operation or the injury trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. AA SHERMAN'’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 
way, New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 16c. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
EXETER, N. H. 
THE 1024 YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10th. 

FOR CATALOGUE, APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. _| KIDNAPPING IN MARYLAND. 


» 
Dealers in IRON AND STEEL; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugatéd Iron for Roofing, Siding & Celling 
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be 


SPECIAL 


RICE POWDER /, t 


PREPARED 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 

New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


$ | 
Hygienical 


for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New Work: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


“@  MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- | 
CIANS throughout the United States _ 
and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially foriIn- | 
fants until the period of Dentition. — 


Chocolate&Milk 
ANGLO | and xin 


SWISS Coffee and Miik | 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


a 33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
MILK-marp Braxp. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have | 


+ been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
: SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, | 


McDONNELL BROS., | 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, ; 
744 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


66 Bowen's BITTERS,” THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 


uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


ohn St., 


THE Wy “Guide for the public. Explains 
rts, WA T CH care, cost, cleaning, repairing, etc. 
rice 10 cents. Address PUBLIC WATCH CU., 

Dealers, Jobbers, and Publishers, Waltham, Mass. 


TOILET POWDER. 
7 agen | 


Preparations 
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_reaching home I took it up 


THE ENTAILED HAT: 


PATTY CANNON’S TIMES. 
A Romance. 
By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND (“Gath”), 
Pages x., oa 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 


From Colonel Joun Hay, President Lincoln's Secretar. 


I have just read “ The Entailed Hat,” and hasten 
to express my thanks fur the pleasure it has given 
me. It has every sort of interest—a remote, u1- 
known, and most picturesque setting ; a great vari- 
ety of attractive characters; a swift and excitiy: 
movement; a satisfactory moral purpose. If it has 
a fanit it is in the excess of its merits, the abundance 
of pe pony the poetry, the history, and the sce- 
nery. have waited for it with much eagerness, and 
it has far exceeded my expectations. 


From ex-Postmaster-General Jonn A. J. Creswrit. 


I have read “ The Entailed Hat” throngh carefully. - 
It is, beyond all question, the best of Gath’s works, 
both as to conception and execution, and tried on its 
intrivsic worth will be adjudged worthy to be pre- 
served and read for many years to come. While to 
an Eastern Shore man it will have a special interest, 


because of the charm of genuine romance with which 


it invests the lower peninsula, it will none the less 
challenge and hold the attention of the reading pub- 
lic by a succession of passages of extraordinary mer- 
it, all aglow with the flre of true genius, and equal to 
the most highly prized efforts of the modern masters, 
The description of Hard-scrabble (page 16) is won- 
derfully suggestive. As I read it, I ok in the whole 
scene, and actually felt that traditional yearning for 
solitude that a sight of the funereal cypress always 
brings upon me. Then Meshach Milburn’s night of 
sad reminiscences in the old family hut is portrayed 
with a tidelity and tenderness that make the lines al- 
most liquid upon the page. The boy’s ride, followed 
by the death of the mother, touched me profoundly. 
After the first reading, I turned back and repeated it 
aloud, and when I concluded, the tears were rolling 
down my cheeks, and my whole soul went ont in uni- 
son with the exquisite tone which the writer had 
drawn from the sympathetic chord in my heart. 
Vesta’s realization of her father’s condition, the de- 
scription of the library, the mocking-bird’s song, the 
council of the Fare on the deserted camp-ground, are 
all trne and faithful pictures, admirably drawn and 
colored. The chapter headed ‘* Twiford's Island” is 
one of marvellous power. I think the title is too 
narrow, and = nothing of the larger scope aud 
purpose of the k. The author has the fructifying, 
teemipg mind kept in continnous activity by the in- 
spiration of genius; a vivid and exhausiless imagi- 
nation, coupled with a rare command of the most apt 
and telling Janguage. I am confident that he will 
live to wear the Janrel which the world gladly cun- 
cedes to a great writer. 


From General E. M. MoCoox. 


“The Entailed Hat” will take as high a rank in 
literary romance as anything belonging to the mod- 
ern school, and I predict for it many editions on both 
sides of the Allantic. 


From Turron C. Crawrorp, a Leading Correspondent 
at Washington. 


The story never drags. It is out of the beaten paths. 
The characters are sharp, well-defined, and are alive. 
The local color of the book is laid in with the broad 
touch of an artist. He is a much keener stndent of 
nature than I would have thought. Above all, it is a 
truly American book. It is so vigorously and hon- 
estly written as to make such books as the milk-and- 
water —— seem weaker than before. Throughout 
“The Entailed Hat’’ there breathes such a spirit of 
kindness and true manliness, and such 2 
snowledge of human nature, that I cannot find words 
to properly express my admiration. 


From Crossy S. Noyes, Editor of the ‘* Washington 
Evening Star.” 

It is the strongest and best sustained of all Mr. 

Townsend's works. The local color, dialect, aud 


| graphic narration of striking historical and neighbor- 


ood events, like that of Patty Cannon, all as: to 
give a Scott-like verisimilitude to the story. How 
he ever found time to put such conscientious work 
into this story, and at the same time keep up his vol- 
umé of newspaper work, is a matter of wonder, or 
would be if [had not long ago got past bein surprised 
at any feats of his pen and brain, backed up by a 
physique that seems to know no such thing as fatigue. 


From Joun A. Cooxrrut, of ‘The New York World.” 


I had been shut up iu a sick-room for some time, 
and want to acknowledge my indebtedness to the au- 
thor for having relieved the tedium of a portion of my 
imprisonment. I have just finished ‘* The Entailed 
Hat.” I want to congratulate Mr. Townsend on hav- 
ing written the best story that has been contributed 
to American literature since Hawthorne’s day. It is 
dramatically constructed, the interest is unflagging, 
the sentiment is good, and the characters are drawn 
with rare spirit. That he should have found yortani- 
ty to prepare such a thoughtful work in the midst of all 
his labors is really a marvel. If he had no other claim 
to literary distinction, he could afford to rest all upon 
‘‘The Entailed Hat.” Apart from its literary merit, 
I like the story, because it is thoroughly American, 
because it is certain to lift our social tone, and because 
it is a picturesque history of an evil era, which un- 

fortunately yet lies close to our broader and better 
civilization.* * * A history which needs to be re- 
counted occasionally fur the strengthening of new 
generations. 


From E. P. Ror, the Distinguished Author. 
I do not easily get wrought up over a fictitious nar- 
rative: but the other day, when at Harper’s, I bought 


‘‘The Entailed Hat,” and began it in the cars. After 
again, and have now to 
h 


charge the author with a night’s sleep. I regard it as 
an exceedingly powerful story. I congratulate him 
on the successful carrying out of a large purpose. 


at 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. : 
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Great Western 
free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa 


TTT IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
H | R ES Package, 95¢e. Makes 5 gallons of adell- 
cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 


. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
Higgs, 4s N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BaccaGr Master (referring to English tourist). « Well, Pat, s’pose yer twisted the lion’s tail 


and got the tip, didn’t yer?” | 


Porter. ‘ Bedad, an’ I did; I sez to him, sez I, ‘ You’re a gintlemin an’ 


me a quarther fur the twist.” 


a scholar,’ an’ he tipped 


‘THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is HaLy’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action. It steps the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


Mrs. HunsBERRY, 844 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of HaLu’s Harr ReE- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

aa” MR. KESLING, an old farmer, near War. 
sarc, Ind., had searcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had ome nearly white. 
One bottle of Hatu’s HatR RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as be ever had. 

a> Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
clit from the usec of HaLL’s Harr RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was fapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

Dr. Emit Serp, Detroit, Mich., certifics 
that “HaLv’s- Hain RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

Mrs. 8. E. Glenville, W. Va., 
gays: “One bottle of HALL’s Hain RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the sealp as a preventive of <is- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. | 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superiorto ail others. 

Ast—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 

2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 

d&l—It is a single preparation. and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dye. 

4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 3 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
———Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


~ Campaign foods. 


headqu arters for OPEN 
WORE ERS, FLAGS, 
Suits,Capes,Caps, Helmets,Shirts, 
Torches, Pictures, Transparencies 
and all Cemp aign apments, 
CLUBS SUPPI. A 
Complete Sample un 


dates, size 12x16, sam le 10c., 4 
oO 


ampaign 


CAMPAIG 
Barclay 8t.. New York. 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full 

conrse TWO YRARS; shorter course, yraR. The 
Delsarte Sretem of Gesture, and a complete course of 
voces training. Term begins Oct. 9. Apply at 1 Somerset 
Fo} Boston, Mass., after Oct. 1st to 9th from 101012 a.™. 
or circulars, address Moses True Brown, Principal. 


NOW READY. 
PUCK ON WHEELS, FOR 1884.,--No. 5, 


Pook on Wueets js undoubtedly the best hnmorous 
book for summer reading that has ever been published 
in thiscountry. Itis certainly the most popular. This 
ix the fifth annnal issue; and the present volume is 
even more carefully edited and richly illustrated than 
its: predecessors. | 

here is no stale reprint in Pock oN Wueris. The 
sketches and poems are bright and brief; the contrib- 
utors are the pick of Puck’s staff; and the 120 illus- 
trations—more than one to each of the 194 pages—are 
oy Keppler, Opper, Gillam, Graetz, Zimmerman, Val- 
lentine and others. Of ‘previous issues the critics 
have said things like these: 

‘‘Some of the best and some of the keenest tray- 
esties of the day.” —Boston Post. 

‘““The gentiemen of Pcck have the art of catering to 
- public in this line down to a nicety."—New Haven 


eguster. 

**A clean, humorons, and exceedingly entertaining 
book.” —Turf, Field. and Farm. 

regular summer institution.”*— Boston Home 


Journal. | 
Price 25 cents, of all Newsdealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York, 
General Agents. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1884. 
By W. Pemproxe Ferrivce. 
IN'3 VOLS. PRICE, $3.00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 572 pages. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 504 pages. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. =“ 


No American is fully equipped for travel in Europe 
without this hand-book.—Phila. North American. 
cw Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ww ENGLAND 

TORY OF MUSIC, 
Instrumental and Tuning. 
Drawing, Pain , Modeling and Portraiture. 


e Litera ure and 


ORATORY Languages. 
HOM E. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady stuccnts 
FALL TERM begins Sept. iith. Beautifully 
Calendar i Address E. TOURJEE, Director. 

FRAN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


LAVERACK (Ne Y.) Callege.—$220 a year; 18 Instruc- 
store; 242 rooms; first class. Alonzo Flack, Pres't. 


pens MONEY.—List of 1500 Cases, 5 cts. 
Rosert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Toronto, Canada, 


\ 
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N 
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HIS LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


J. B. (devilish sly). “Civil Service Reform! 


I just love it! In fact, I'm a regular masher 


on that subject.” 


ROWNS. 


CNINWMOOTE P SNVIOISAHS 


E 
BEST TONIC. * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, quickly and completely 
Impure Bleed, Fevers 

mpure Blood, san 
and Neuralgia. we — 

itis an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
idneys a ver. 
[it is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
omen, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. : 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of . 
Energy, «&c., it has no equal. 

_ ia The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, BD. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron 7. > 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title ‘“‘Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.; 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trek & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


STORIA. 


SJ owe my 
Restoration 

to Health: | 
and Beauty 


SGC CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


WALD Testimonial of a 
Boston 


~ 


T,ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheam, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptira. 
Cuticvra Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and a of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 


Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, inetantly allays . 


Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healg Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticcra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and wa Skin. 

Remepies are absolutely pnre, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Potrer Drue anp Curmicar Co., Boston, Mass, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 356 Cherry Street, New York, who wil 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. ° 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by.J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hagpes’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........... 200 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (63 Numbers). 10 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. | 


The Volnmes of the Weextry and Bazar begin with ° 


the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Propne with tbe tirset Number for November, 
and the Velumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 
Subscriptions will be eutered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs, 
Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Pgops.« sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 10 25 cents per number. list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library wil) be furnisiied 
gratuitonsiy on application to Harrer & Brorurns, 


Remittances shonid be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, ta avoid risk of loses. Address . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y,. 


am HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand voiumes, mailed on receipt of Teu 


j Ceuts in Postuge Stamps. 
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